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Preface 


This book originated from the concerns of 
my students that my course in Renaissance 
and Reformation Europe needed a different 
textbook. They argue that the various texts 
that I have been using over the past three 
decades are too detailed, too boring, and do 
not pay sufficient attention to gender 
issues. Although I do not agree with them 
about some texts being either too lengthy or 
insufficiently stimulating, student sugges- 
tions did remind me how much of a gap 
exists between those of us who have stud- 
ied a period intensely for a number of years 
and those who are learning about it, in 
some cases, for the first time. This text is an 
effort to provide a bridge between the often 
different world of the professor and that of 
the student. 

As in the three previous editions of 
this text, I have sought to make the Renais- 
sance and Reformation more accessible to 
students, many of whom have not had much 
prior exposure to the subject. Deliberately 
adopting a conversational tone in my prose, 
I have attempted to write what might be 
called a student-friendly text by, for example, 
avoiding technical and foreign-language 
terms as much as possible and attempting 
to introduce historical figures and concepts 
as they appear in the narrative. Because this 
text is a “short” history, it is more represen- 
tative than comprehensive. This means, for 
example, that some important Renaissance 
authors and painters are not discussed in 
great detail or at all in some cases. This lack 
of coverage is somewhat compensated for 
by the greater coverage given to significant 


women artists and thinkers, who are not 


always found in traditional Renaissance 
and Reformation textbooks. 

This textbook is organized around 
general topics such as Italian Renaissance 
art (Chapters 6, 7, and 9) and religious war- 
fare (Chapter 17). Throughout the book, 
however, topics are Presented roughly in 
chronological order. Hence, the Black Death 


of 1347-1350 is discussed in Chapter 3 


and the seventeenth-century constitutional 


struggle in England is discussed in Chapter 
18. In each chapter, subtopics are presented 
in chronological order. 

All but Chapter 2 feature a Chronol- 
ogy of important persons and events. My 
Students have found these chronologies to 
be a useful aid in preparing for examina- 
tions. Even though I do not test them on 
their recall of specific dates, I want my stu- 
dents to attain a relative sense of sequence: 
to know, for example, that Giotto lived 
before Artemisia Gentileschi or that Jan Hus 
preceded Martin Luther. It seems to me that 
to tell a good story it is usually a sensible 
notion to begin at the beginning and pro- 
ceed to the end even if life itself is a seam- 
less web. 

Each chapter ends with a list of sug- 
gestions for further reading. These are meant 
to recommend some of the best and most 
recent English-language scholarship on var- 
ious topics covered in each chapter and in 
some cases throughout the book. I have 
selected books and collections of translated 
sources that I believe serious students will 
enjoy reading, although I do not include 


xvi Preface 
ovelsor nonfiction 


. Pt T1- 
works written BysnnpiOe an 
ans. A few Web sites have ce dapaltiell 
I attempt to cross the digital divi - “fis 
cautiously. In the interest of ea, =i 
have been kept relatively short, with 0 i 
limited annotation. These lists are not at a 
comprehensive bibliographies or databases, 
but I hope they will prove useful. 

Although I try to give some attention 
to the intellectual developments of the era, 
my emphasis, for the most part, has been on 
people of all ages and both genders. . 
experience is that the ideas of the perio 
can best be learned by small group dis- 
cussions of documents and texts. This brief 
text is meant to be used in conjunction 
with collections of documents such as 
Kenneth Atchity’s The Renaissance Reader, 
David Englander’s Culture and Belief in 
Europe 1450-1600, and Peter Elmer et al.s’ 
The Renaissance in Europe: An Anthology and 
supplemented by more specialized mono- 
graphs. Published primary sources are now 
appearing online with greater frequency. 
Faculty can now create their own source 
books, as I have done through Penguin 
Custom Editions (see www.pearsoncus- 
tom.com). In addition, A Short History of 
Renaissance and Reformation Europe can be 
packaged with titles from the renowned 
Penguin Classics series at a discount. See 
the inside back cover for more information. 

A Short History of Renaissance and 
Reformation Europe is meant solely as a brief 
introduction to some of the major personali- 
ties, issues, events, and ideas of the age of 
Renaissance and Reformation. It is not a 
compendium or a grand summa. My hope 
is to capture your attention and interest and 
stimulate you to make additional explo- 
rations of this rich and complex period in 
human history. 

In this fourth edition, I have retained 
all the features that faculty and students 


scholarly articles, 


around Canada and the Unite. 
found appealing over the ye . 
however, some new features th 
will like. They include 


e A color portfolio that feat 
Renaissance works of art. 

e Several new black-and-y 4 
tions in the text. 

e A reorganized Chapter q 
the centrality of Florence 
Renaissance. Ake 

e Events, such as the Voyas 
ration, placed in a more gl 

e Thoroughly revised cha 

porating recent develop 

scholarship. ie) 

Updated Further Reading 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction: 


The Best and Worst 
of Times 


...asif ona given signal, splendid talents are 


stirring. 


Erasmus, 1517 


This is the worst age of history.! 


The Problem of the Renaissance 


The conflicting attitudes toward his century 
expressed by the influential humanist 
scholar Erasmus of Rotterdam in the pre- 
ceding quotations suggest something of the 
fundamental problem of Europe in the time 
of Renaissance and Reformation. It truly 
was one of the best and worst of times. In 
painting, for example, between 1300 and 
1700, many parts of Europe experienced an 
incredible era of superb achievement with 
such luminaries as Jan van Eyck, Botticelli, 
Albrecht Diirer, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Titian, Artemisia Gentileschi, and many 
others, all producing masterpieces in abun- 
dance. Seldom in history have so many 
artistic geniuses appeared at one special 
moment in time on one continent. 

Artists such as the Italian master 
Leonardo da Vinci used newly perfected 


Erasmus, 1536 


techniques in oil painting, perspective, and 
the use of light and shade to produce revo- 
lutionary paintings such as his The Virgin of 
the Rocks, of which he painted two versions. 
This work reveals the left-handed Leonardo 
as a man fascinated by nature, who painted 
scientifically accurate versions of human 
anatomy, plant life, and rock formations. Da 
Vinci was a man in love with nature and 
nature’s God. His Virgin Mary, baby Jesus, 
and John the Baptist are depicted as both 
heroes of the Bible and yet touchingly 
human. The Virgin of the Rocks represents a 
culminating manifestation of many impor- 
tant Renaissance trends, including the rise 
of humanism and scientific naturalism in art. 

The accomplishments of Leonardo 
da Vinci and his colleagues in painting 
and other fine arts were paralleled by the 
almost equally spectacular developments in 
letters, music, science, theology, and other 
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areas. As the fifteenth-century philosopher 
Marsilio Ficino expressed it, “This age, like 
a golden age, has restored to light the liberal 
arts that were almost extinct: grammar, 
poetry, rhetoric, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music.”” Many intellectuals of the 
period had the sense that they were living 
at a special moment in history. 
The sixteenth-century artist and the 
first art historian Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574) 
even coined the term Renaissance to cele- 
brate the magnificent achievements going 
on all around him. We moderns share the 
jek bal something unique was going on 
ng the Renaissance partly because of 
the rich cultural legacy it has left us. 


Leonardo da Vinci, The Virgin of the Roc. 
National Gallery, London, Great Britain 
courtesy of Alinari/Art Resource. Pearson 
Library. 


In literature, the Renaissance was 
an age of cultural giants such as Bocca 
Cervantes, Marguerite of Navarre, Petre cl 
Rabelais, and Shakespeare, to drop or 
a few of the greatest names. Imp 
thinkers such as Christine de Pizan 
lenged many of the medieval wot 
fundamental notions about the roles of 
women in society. Others such as Niccol 
Machiavelli boldly questioned the 
tional understandings of the connet 
between ethics and politics. The great® 
sical scholars and humanists of the 
such as Erasmus and Lorenzo Valla, 
to revive the wisdom of classical Greet 


hl 


Rome and strengthen our understané 


nie Judeo-Christian tradition. Classical mod- 
els and humanist ideas also helped Renais- 

nce artists with their pathbreaking work. 
a The word renaissance means literally 
“yebirth” and refers to the revived interest 
in classical and Judeo-Christian sources. The 
humanist slogan ad fontes (to the sources) 
sums up this attitude nicely. Many of the 
humanists urged their followers to immerse 
themselves in ancient languages and litera- 
ture as a means of individual and societal 
improvement. 

Some of the extraordinary accom- 
plishments of the time also challenged the 
ideas of the revered ancients. In science, 
for example, the notions of the universe 
developed by Aristotle and Ptolemy 
were discredited to some degree by the Pole 
Nicholas Copernicus and the Italian Galileo. 
The Fleming Andreas Vesalius respectfully 
revised some of the time-honored notions 
about anatomy put forth by the Greek 
physician Galen in the second century c.r. 
Indeed, during the Renaissance we find the 
beginnings of the Western scientific revoluy- 
tion. Inspirational religious leaders such as 
John Wycliffe, Jan Hus, Savonarola, and 
others also confronted many existing tradi- 
tions while reviving others. Similarly, the 
writing of history and_ political theory 
would never be the same after Guicciardini 
and Machiavelli. 

Yet the Renaissance was also a period 
of almost incessant warfare, periodic famine, 
high infant mortality, terrible health care, 
rapid aging, widespread epidemics, peas- 
ant and artisan revolts, intolerance of any 
form of diversity, grinding poverty, massive 
illiteracy, ignorance, superstition, forced 
conversions and migrations, cruelly elabo- 
rate public executions of ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities, and a ferocious witchcraft 
craze that occurred mostly after the 1590s. 
For much of the fifteenth century, the Euro- 
pean economy suffered a serious depression. 
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The Renaissance be 
ground of a series 


€ way becaus 
(the rule of the father a the family Tacos 
ety) continued and in some ways was 
relatively few People who 
azzling higher culture of 
upported by the drudgery 


) ‘ “or many Europeans who 
lived through it, what we call the Renais- 


sance must have often seemed like the 
worst of times, as the influential humanist 
Erasmus called it shortly before his death 
in 1536. 

This book will use the label Renais- 
sance to refer both to a period of European 


history and to the international cultural 


movement that emerged during the four- 


teenth century in Italy and spread to much 
of the rest of the world by the seventeenth 
century. Although we may have ambivalent 
feelings about the period or even the use of 
the term Renaissance, there is little doubt 
about the historical and cultural importance 
of the years between the lives of the painter 
Giotto (c. 1267-1337) and the naturalist 
Maria Sibylla Merian (1647-1717). For the 
nineteenth-century Swiss historian Jacob 
Burckhardt (1818-1897), the Italian Renais- 
sance brought forth the triumph of “indi- 
vidualism” and helped usher in the modern 
world. A contemporary historian Richard 
Goldthwaite recently paid homage to 
Burckhardt’s modernity thesis by describ- 
ing Renaissance Italy as the birthplace of 
modern consumer society, such was the 
obsession with material things among the 
wealthy elites of the time. This lust for 


consumed the d 
the period were s 
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acquisition helped fuel the rise of capital- 
ism and the movement toward a world 
economy. 


During the fourteenth through the 


nteenth centuries, merchants learned to 
male better use of international banking 
and found new ways to raise capital. 
Simple innovations such as the use of 
double-entry bookkeeping and bills of 
exchange greatly improved business prac- 
tices. Navigational techniques became more 
sophisticated and ships were made bigger 
and better. Trade expanded and the stan- 
dard of living improved greatly, at least for 
the prosperous. Capitalism also helped lead 
to an expansion in the horrific practices of 
the slave trade and to the voyages of dis- 
covery, which in turn led to the creation of 
vast colonial empires and the spread of 
lethal diseases throughout the so-called 
New World. The controversial navigator 
Christopher Columbus was a child of the 
Renaissance, aS was Francesco Pizzaro, 
who conquered and looted the Inca Empire 


in Peru. 


structure. In 1356, the empire codified its 
tradition of electing its monarchs in a docu. 


ment known as the Golden Bull. Some even 


thought that divided Italy should be made 
into a unified kingdom. Feudal levies were — 
frequently replaced by mercenaries, who 


fought for anyone who would pay them, 
The lance and sword became more and 
more obsolete, challenged first by the bow : 
and arrow and then by the new gunpowder © 
weapons. A military revolution ensued, 
which was to have profound consequences 


as general superiority in warfare allowed 


the twentieth century. 


The Reformation 


cis . 


¥ 


Europeans to dominate and exploit the rest ~ 
of the world economically until well into — 


The term Reformation is another controver- — 
sial historical fiction created in the nine- — 


teenth century to describe the movements 


ng 


for religious reform that followed from friar _ 
Martin Luther’s attack against indulgences _ 
in 1517 to the close of the age of religious q 


Although life for most Renaissance 
people changed little, for others it was an 
era of transformation and increasing con- 
tacts between the East and the West. For 
example, there was new quality and quan- 
tity of exchange between Western Europe 
and the Ottoman Empire. Even some of the 
mysteries of far-off China were revealed to 
some Europeans for the first time. 

Even though many things about the 
Renaissance, including the term itself, are 
subjects of great debate among modern 
scholars, the period clearly featured the rise 
of the modern territorial state as feudal 
monarchies in Europe gave way to more 
bureaucratized and centralized power struc- 
tures. Even a massive state like the Holy 


warfare in the middle of the seventeenth — 
century. The great German historian — 
Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) helped to — 
develop the concept of the Reformation as 
a discrete historical period as well as a 
movement for church, political, and societal 
reforms. 
Obviously, the Reformation as a histor- 
ical era overlaps with the time of the Renais- 
sance, and many of the same figures were 
intimately involved in both movements. The 
reform movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church has often been called a Counter- 
Reformation, but since the concern for 
reform predates Luther, the more inclusive 
| term Catholic Reformation would seem more 
eae remained largely appropriate. In recent years, some historians 
epee iaee Supranational, attempted have been using the term Reformations to 
guianize its medieval organizational support the idea of a multidimensional _ 


‘os of related movements. Although both 
See Renaissance and Reformation(s) 
a lost some of their power, they are still 
ie descriptive and evocative labels in 
ee ways than simply “Europe between 
soi and 1700” or “Early Modern Europe, 
1450-1789,” which many Western scholars 

ow seem to prefer. Some even talk of a 
“post REocmEnee Scholarly fads come 
and go, but it is quite clear to many that 
something special was going on in Europe 
between 1300 and 1700. If nothing else, the 
terms Renaissance and Reformation make 
useful thematic terms and at least armatures 
to organize the somewhat simplistic presen- 
tation of historical materials. 


Dances over Fire and Water? 


Regardless of what one calls this age in his- 
tory, the Reformation was, indeed, the best 
and worst of times, which is why we can 
think of it as a series of dances over fire and 
water. The modern historian and novelist 
Sydney Alexander first used this stimulat- 
ing image to refer to the Renaissance. 
“Dances over fire and water” may be a use- 
ful way to think about certain aspects of the 
period. After all, most of its intellectuals 
still believed that the world was made up of 


Mg Over fire and water Not since classical 
the first century 


acts of faith) by 
the Inquisition sums up much of the worst 


about the age. So do the torture and torching 
up in the agony 
y both Protestant 


Albrecht Diirer, Dancing Peasants, Giraudon/ 
Art Resource. 
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and 


Catholics and P. 
need to drown 
who believed in 
therefore had to 
secutions occurre 
sumed by the con 
which raged on and off 


c. 1267-1337 
1304-1374 


1305-1376 
1313-1375 


1337-1453 


1347-1350 


1356 
1364-1430 
1378-1417 
1384 
1414-1418 


1415 
1431 
1441 
1449-1492 


1453 
1454 
1455-1485 


1469 


Catholic states at the en 


rotestants agre 
and burn An 


General Chronology 


Life of the painter Giotto. 
Life of the humanist 
Petrarch. 
The Babylonian Captivity 
(the popes at Avignon). 
Life of the humanist 
Boccaccio. 
The Hundred Years’ War 
between England and 
France. 
The Black Death (plague 
epidemics). 
Peasant Revolt in France. 
Life of Christine de Pizan. 


Western papal schism. 
Death of John Wycliffe. 
Reform Council 
of Constance. 
Death of Jan Hus. 
Death of Joan of Arc. 
Death of Jan van Eyck. 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Fall of Constantinople to the 
Ottomans. 
Johann Gutenberg prints 
a Bible at Mainz. 
War of the Roses in 
England. 


Marriage of Isabella of 
Castile to Ferdinand of 
Aragon. 


d of the era. 
ed upon the 
abaptists, those 
baptism only for adults and 
be “rebaptized.” These per 
d in a world almost con- 
tinuing flames of wat, 
throughout much of 


Europe. The new owde 4 
stantially iereased a frepot Ged Sub. 
to the period’s military. So much wena 
misery in an age of astonishing beaueg andi 
etrating insights, and fervent piety! Vera 
movement known as the Reformation they 
also a dance of death and destruction Wal 
these cautions in mind, let the dances beg 


1471 


1492 


1494 


1495 
1512 
1513 


1515 
1516 


1517 


1519 


1524-1526 


1526 


a 


Birth of Albrecht Durer 
in Nuremberg. 
Christopher Columbus’s 
first voyage to the Ameri 
birth of Marguerite of 
Navarre. 
King Charles VII of France 
invades Italy; birthof 
Rabelais. 
Leonardo da Vinci begins 
The Last Supper. a 
eae t 
Michelangelo completes — : 
the Sistine chapel ceiling. 
Machiavelli writes The 
Prince. 
Birth of Saint Teresa of Avila. — 
Erasmus’s edition of the na 
Greek New Testament and — 
Thomas More’s Utopia 
published. 
Martin Luther’s “Ninety- 
five Theses against 
Indulgences.” 
Charles V of Habsburg 
elected Holy Roman 
Emperor; Cortés begins 
the conquest of Mexico. 
Peasants’ revolts in 
Germany and Austria; 
beginnings of Anabaptism 


Ottomans under Siileyman 


the Magnificent conquer 
much of Hungary. : 


1527 Sack of Rome. 

1530 The Augsburg Confession. 

1531 Death of Zwingli; 
Parliament recognizes 
Henry VIII as “Supreme 
Head of the Church in 
England.” 

1536 First edition of John 
Calvin’s Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. 

1540 Paul III authorizes the Jesuits 
led by Ignatius of Loyola. 

1543 Publication of Copernicus’s 
On the Revolution of the 
Celestial Spheres and 
Vesalius’s On the Fabric 
of the Human Body. 

1545-1563 Council of Trent. 

1558-1603 Reign of Elizabeth | 
of England. 

1567 Revolt of the Netherlands 
begins; birth of Monteverdi. 

1571 Battle of Lepanto. 

1572 Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day; death 
of John Knox. 

1576 Death of Titian. 

1580-1640 Peak period for witchcraft 
trials. 

1582 Adoption of the Gregorian 
Calendar. 
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1587 Death of M 
of Scots. . ea 
1588 Defeat of the Span; 
anish 
Armada. f 
1589 Death of Cather; , 
Tine 
Medici. i 
1598 King Henri Iv iss 
ues th 
Edict of Nantes, : 
1601 Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
1605 Cervantes Publishes Don 
Quixote, 
1614-1702 Life of Margaret Fox, 
1616 Artemisia Gentileschj 
admitted to the Florentine 
Academy of Design; 
deaths of Shakespeare and 
Cervantes; Galileo ordered 
to cease his work on the 
new astronomy. 
1618-1648 Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany. 
1625 Death of Sonfonisba 
Anguissola. 
1642-1649 English Civil War, 
1647-1717 Life of Sibylla Merian. 
1685 Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by King Louis XIV. 
1688 Bloodless revolution brings 
William and Mary to throne 
in England and marks the 
triumph of Parliament. 
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1. Cited in John Hale, The Civilization of Europe in the 


Renaissance (New York: Atheneum, 1993) 586. 
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The Peoples 


of Europe 
—————_____ 


The Peasantry 


The Europe of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation was much like the Europe of the 
present in languages and weather, but that 
is about all. In sharp contrast to today’s 
highly populated, polluted, and urbanized 
world, the world of the fourteenth through 
seventeenth centuries was thinly populated 
and mostly rural and agricultural, If only 
one to two percent of a modern, industrial- 
ized country’s workforce is necessary to 
feed the rest, nearly the opposite was true 
during the Renaissance. Crop yields were 
still minimal by modern standards despite 
the wider use of horse collars and oxen 
yokes and iron-tipped plows and a greater 
reliance on the three-field system than had 
been the case in the early Middle Ages. The 
three-field system allowed a farmer to plant 
one field with wheat in the fall and barley 
or rye in another in the spring, while letting 
one field lie fallow each year. Even though 
this system improved the yield over the 
two-field system, agricultural production 
was less than abundant. The result was that 
every able-bodied person in a Renaissance 
farm family, including women and chil- 
dren, had to work the land intensively. 
Toddlers under seven were allowed to play 
at home and were looked after by the dis- 
abled or older children. 


‘vermin abounded 


A CULTURE OF Poverty: VILLAGE LIFE 


peasant huts had onl 
attic and a barn or a 


, Ventilation was poor, 
and the smoke of the central fire of the 


hearthstone mingled with the smells of 
humans and animals. 

In addition to the peasant huts and 
sheds, a village might have a miller to grind 
grain, a tavern, a blacksmith shop, a gen- 
eral store, a Parish church, and the manor 
house of the Principal landowner of the 
Tegion. Some agricultural communities 
were attached to monasteries, and some 
were located near the walls of a town. Other 
manorial estates were remote and isolated. 
The level of prosperity varied from year to 
year and place to place. A village such as 
Sennely in France, outside of Orléans, was 
constantly on the edge of poverty because 
it had poor soil, although it never faced an 
all-out famine. Other villages were not so 
lucky. 
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f Europe usually wore 
simple, homespun clothes of sturdy fibers. 
Their underwear was usually made of 
wool, with wool or linen outerwear. Many 
wore wooden shoes, which are equivalent 
to modern clogs. Some well-off farmers had 
leather boots, whereas others went barefoot 
at times. Peasants tended to age rapidly, and 
they were often bent over from frequent 
stooping in the fields. Some had yellowish 
skin, and others were deeply tanned in the 
summer from long hours in the sun. Almost 
every adult had poor teeth and fetid breath. 
Frequent bouts of ill health were a common 
occurrence for adults of all social classes. 
Coarse, dark bread was the staple of 
peasant diets throughout Europe, whether 
from grains of barley, rye, millet, wheat, or 
some combination of several grains. Corn 
or maize did not come into Europe until 
after Christopher Columbus’s voyages to 
the so-called New World in the 1490s. Pota- 
toes from Peru followed corn by two gener- 
ations, first appearing in Spain in 1573 and 
then ae in Italy by 1601. Even with the 
introduction of corn and potatoes, grains— 
whether baked as bread or mnieaeaath 
water—remained the core of the European 
peasant diet. 


The peasants 0 


A fourteenth-century manuscript page of 
Ovide Moralise by Chrétien Legouais, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, Rouen, France. 
The miniature depicts a man obliged to work 
in order to live. Photo courtesy of Giraudon 


Art Resource. 


When grain crops failed, starving 
peasants substituted with acorns, tree bark, 
grass seeds, and even earth mixed with 
wheat flour. Fruit was usually too expen- _ 
sive for peasant households, and green ve 
etables were rare. Dried beans, peas, and — 
fish provided the much-needed protein and 
vitamins. Meat in any form was rare. King ~ 
Henri IV, in the late sixteenth century, { 
expressed the hope that every French rural — 
family would be able to have “a chicken in 
its cooking pot every Sunday.” Had this 
wish been fully realized in the Renaissance, ~ 
it would have represented a considerable 7 
advance in the nutritional life of the French — 

peasantry in many areas. id 

Such a dramatic change in the living ; 
standards of the peasantry did not occur F 
during the Renaissance. Their meager diets — 
were reflected in the high levels of dis-— 
ease and malnutrition present throughout 

Europe and in the fact that some girls in | 

northern Europe did not menstruate until — 

the age of eighteen. Peasant girls in most of 4 

the rest of Europe typically had menarche _ 

between ages twelve and fourteen. Women q 

in the northern parts of Europe married at : 

about age twenty-three, usually to older 

husbands. An estimated one-third of all j 


abies died in their first year. Couples aver- 

d three to four children, with only about 
a6 five percent reaching adulthood. Life 
gen were about half of what they are now, 
: nd few peasant households had living 
grandparents. 

In some senses, however, things were 
slowly improving for Europe’s peasantry 
during the Renaissance. Most European 
peasants were no longer “bound to the soil” 
as serfs. Serfdom did linger on in parts 
of eastern Europe and in Russia until wel] 
into the nineteenth century, but many west- 
ern European peasants owned some land. 
Better-off peasants might have possessed 
their own horses for plowing and even their 
own wooden plows. A prosperous peasant 
family in France often had an estate worth 
about 2,000 livres. Those farmers just below 
them on the social scale, who did not own 
horses and plows, might have been worth 
about 600 livres. They often rented most of 
their land and were in constant danger of 
falling into the status of hired hands. Hired 
hands often owned nothing other than a 
hut, a garden, and, perhaps, a pig. 

Regardless of their relative wealth or 
poverty, all peasants, including most chil- 
dren, worked exceedingly hard for most of 
the year. Men worked the fields, gathered 
wood, and repaired equipment. Children 
assisted their parents in all farm activities as 
soon as they were able. Peasant women 
usually helped the men with the plowing, 
manure spreading, weeding, reaping, and 
threshing. Women were expected to do all 
the internal household chores, as well as to 
gather kindling, haul well water, garden, 
tend animals, suckle infants, cook, sweep, 
and tend the fires. In addition to doing 
laundry for themselves and sometimes 
others, peasant women often sold cheese 
and butter, cared for children, and made the 
family’s clothes. As a nineteenth-century 
Sicilian proverb put it, “If the father is dead, 
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the family suffers, [f the mother di 
family cannot exist.” ian 


THE CONTINUITIES OF LI 


FE FOR MEN, Wo 
AND CHILDREN Fee’ 


England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Scandinavia, agricultural pro- 
duction was not as tightly organized as 
in regions of richer soils, where the commu- 
nal farming of the manors predominated. 
Regardless of regional differences, the lives 
of the rural working men, women, and chil- 
dren of Renaissance Europe can be described 
as difficult and only slightly improved over 
that of their medieval ancestors. That super- 
Stitions still persisted, such as belief in the 
magical powers of bull’s blood, is hardly 
surprising for people who sought help in a 
variety of ways. In a world of widespread 
illiteracy and long-established beliefs and 
traditions, popular religion was often very 
different from the official teachings of the 
Catholic Church. 

Given the lives of drudgery that most 
peasants experienced, it is little wonder that 
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weddings, services, games 
ket towns, and occa- 
ch to them. These 


ions when a peas- 
m sun- 


church holidays, 
of all sorts, visits to mar 
meant so mu 


were among, 
ant family di 
rise to sunset. Fa 
to buy a few items, such as magical potions 
ould not make for themselv 

tories with friends. 


dance, drink, and swap $ riends 
s often frenetic, it is 


If peasant dancing wa 
E considering the hardships 


und 
of their lives. 

Even an occasional holiday, however, 
could disguise neither the essential harsh- 
ness of peasant life nor the contempt that 
they sometimes experienced from the more 


rivileged estates. Crude jests about “dumb 
and illiterate” peasants abounded. To be a 
peasant was often to be looked down upon 
and taken for granted by those whom they 
fed and served. Sometimes the level of anger 

ants risked every- 


was so intense that peas 
thing to rebel against their often absentee 
landlords. Major peasant revolts had broken 


out in Flanders between 1323 and 1328; in 
France in 1358; in 1381 in England; a serious 
revolt in Hungary in 1514; and in various 
places in Germany throughout the fifteenth 
century (called Bundschuh revolts for the 
clog-like shoes most peasants wore). 
Between 1524 and 1526, a major Peasants’ 
War was fought in southern Germany and it 
spread to Austria. Because the peasantry 
was not generally trained in the use of arms 
and military leadership, all their revolts were 
brutally crushed by the authorities. These 

occasional, violent eruptions reflected the 

deep-seated desperation that often lay just 

below the surface calm of “those who work.” 


Town Dwellers 


vemos! Europeans lived in rural vil- 
ges during the early modern period, the 


—- 


third estate of commoners included thoal 


maxim confirmed “Only a wall sep arate 
the burgher from the peasant.” Even 
though some of the feudal nobility may 
have lumped the town dwellers with thay 
easants, the wealthiest members of an 
early modern urban community considered 
themselves to be more closely allied with 
Europe’s noble families. Indeed, sometimes 
the leading citizens of a powerful and 
wealthy city might declare themselves to be | 
noble, as did the wealthy merchant families 
of Venice in the fourteenth century. Other 
urban elites simply styled themselves dit 
patricians, thereby forging a link with the’ 
aristocrats of ancient Rome. ai 
The so-called patricians of the towns — 

of Europe seldom numbered more than five | 
to six percent of a community’s populace, ‘ 
although they often had more than their 
share of political power. Ranking below " 
the patriciate were the smaller merchants, } 
skilled artisans, shop owners, lawyers, and 
teachers. The size of the clerical populations ~ 
varied, but even a town without a resident | 
bishop, such as sixteenth-century Nurem- 
berg, might have had as much as ten percent 4 
of its population in the ranks of the clergy. | 
Because the clerical estate made up roughly 1 
two to four percent of the European popula- 4 
tion as a whole, the figure for Nuremberg 4 
shows how the clergy would often cluster 4 
around the protective walls of towns. 1 
Towns that were seats of bishops would : 
have large clerical populations, whereas — 
remote rural parishes often had difficulty in | 
keeping enough priests. { 
At least a third of a typical town’s” 
population were apprentices, journeymen, 4 
gardeners, servants, prostitutes, unskilled — 
laborers, paupers, and peddlers. In times” 
of economic difficulties, the ranks of a q 
city’s poor would swell. In 1540 and 1541, 1 
Nuremberg, for example, distributed free : 


read on a daily basis to thirteen thousand 

ople. Famine was always a possibility 
per inside a town with its grain-storage 
“ rehouses, but usually cities seemed much 
more prosperous than the countryside. The 
hope of food in towns can also be seen in 
the hordes of beggars who lined the roads 
leading to most urban centers. The upper 
echelon of urban society, in sharp contrast, 
ate on a regular basis the best food the Sur- 
rounding countryside could provide, 
including white bread made of the finest 
available grains, as well as fresh vegetables 
and meat. ; 

Although Europe remained predomi- 
nantly rural throughout the’ preindustrial 
age, towns had generally increased in size 
and wealth since the eleventh century. Even 
though urban populations may have fallen 
by as much as a third during the disasters 
associated with the widespread and lethal 
effects of the Black Death between 1347 and 
1350, by the late fifteenth century trade and 
towns began to grow again. By 1500, mod- 
est increases had brought the European 
population up to sixty to seventy-five 
percent of what they had been before the 
mid-fourteenth century. Europe’s population 
would continue to increase gradually over 
the course of the sixteenth century. 

Most towns, however, numbered only 
a few thousand inhabitants. There were a 
few large communes such as Cologne in 
Germany and Marseilles in France, both of 
which had about forty thousand residents 
inside their walls in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Ghent in the Low Coun- 
tries had around fifty thousand inhabitants, 
as did London, Lyon, and Seville. (Readers 
should be aware that all Renaissance-era 
population figures are a matter of consid- 
erable debate.) It appears that Florence, 
Milan, Rome, Venice, and Palermo in Sicily, 
however, all had populations nearing 
100,000, as did the great port city of Lisbon 
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in Portugal. Paris may have h 
200,000 residents. Might ate 


Near major land 
erg, for €xample, was 


gtew 
nd seventeenth cen- 
life in these centers 
antic Ocean and the 
replaced the Mediter- 
point of long-distance 
dern world. 

Most towns had surrounding clusters 
of peasant villages and sometimes smaller 
client towns as well, People liked the feel- 
Ing of security that came from being near 
walled, fortified places. Some Renaissance 
towns bristled with armaments and fortifi- 
cations, such as Wealthy Nuremberg with 
its several rings of Walls, large trenches, 
eighty-four towers on the inner wall and 
forty on the outer wall, and protected gates. 
York in northern England had fortifica- 
tions going back to the Norman conquest; 
Chester’s walls and gates dated to Roman 
times, as did Trier’s in Germany and Lyon’s 
in France. Spanish towns such as Avila, 
Salamanca, and Segovia bristled with barri- 
ers and defenses that were used in the wars 
with the Muslims. 

Inside even the largest of towns, 
people lived close together and their behav- 
lor was closely regulated by the commu- 
nity’s leading male citizens. The majority of 
town dwellers lived in small, half-timbered 
cabins, with some of the poor huddled 
in crude sheds clustered alongside town 
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walls. Shopkeepers, their families, and ser- 

nts usually lived in a few rooms above 
Ke places of business. Goods were dis- 
played for sale on the lower floor and some- 
times sold on the streets and in the market 
square. Only a few rich merchants and 
bankers such as the Medici of Florence or the 
Fuggers of Augsburg had imposing town 
houses with brick and stone facades and 
sometimes country homes as well. Every 
town had its Weavers’ Lane, its Butchers’ 
Row, and its Fishmongers’ Alley. The narrow 
streets were crowded with people, animals 
(scavenging pigs being a particular favorite), 
and various kinds of refuse including 
human excrement, often dumped from 
upper-floor windows. Blood and waste from 
butchered arumals were often dumped into a 
town’s water supply. The practice of burying 
the dead within town walls did nothing to 
lower the threshold of disease. Alas, pollu- 
tion is not just a modern problem! 


DaltLy LIFE 


Church and town hall bells awoke the 
burghers and punctuated their days. Bells 
were used to warn the inhabitants of the 
danger of approaching enemies. During the 
day, towns were filled with activity. Goods 
were made, bought, and sold, as were the 
food products of the countryside. Inns and 
taverns were filled with travelers and locals. 
Religious processions, holy days, and civic 
festivals provided welcome distractions 
from the routine work activities. At sun- 
down, gates were locked, vagrants expelled, 
and curfews enforced as darkness and quiet 
descended over the towns. City streets at 
night were places for honest citizens to 
avoid, even though crime was severely and 
publicly punished. Entrance gates to towns 
were often “decorated” with the severed, 
eyeless heads of executed criminals. 
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Despite the severity of punishment 
early modern towns could often be danger. 
ous places. The presence of unmarried jour- 
neymen away from the restraints of their 


hometowns Posed a constant threat. Sexual 
assaults and drunken b 


ay afternoon 


d fists for the pos- 
session of a bridge. These 


Organized “wars” would be 
larly by thousands 
whether organized 
part of urban life a 
place or high- 
workshops. 


Maintaining law and Order was the 
§reat preoccupation of most urban govern- 
ments. Urban communities were usuall 
governed by councils made up of the lead- 
ing male merchants, who were Sometimes 
joined by Prosperous guildsmen. Crafts 
were still organized in the form of economic 
associations, called guilds, which regulated 
production and employment standards, set 
Prices, and provided benefits for the wid- 
ows and orphans of guild members. The 
guilds also served as social and religious 
brotherhoods and typically sponsored floats 
in carnival parades and religious proces- 
sions. Therefore, they were something like 
labor unions, but with management func- 
tions and a firm commitment to religion as 
well. Politically, some towns such as pros- 
perous Augsburg and Florence were domi- 
nated by their guilds. Other towns were 
controlled by ruling merchant oligarchies. 


watched regu- 
of spectators. Violence, 
Or not, was as much a 
S barter in the market- 
quality craft production in the 


URBAN WOMEN 


be 
Women were typically not allowed to 
members of guilds and go through the full 
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training course of being apprentices, jour- 
neymen, and, finally, masters. Girls might 
be apprenticed to makers of silk thread, to 
dressmakers, or to embroiderers. Often, 
wives and daughters of a master craftsman 
learned the skills of the family craft, and 
sometimes widows were allowed to take 
over their deceased husbands’ shop for a 
limited period of time. This takeover was 
done chiefly to avoid having to provide 
financial support for widows and their chil- 
dren out of collective guild funds. As in 
the case of farm families, everyone was 
expected to work. Guild widows had to pay 
guild fees but had no voice in the running 
of the guilds. Although most urban women 
worked as housekeepers, others found 
additional employment primarily as shop- 
keepers, tavern maids, and servants. Legal 
restrictions made it difficult for women to 
own much property or to conduct business. 
Because women were denied eco- 
nomic power, they had little political power 
in most towns. They were not eligible for 
public office and not allowed to make pub- 
lic policy decisions. The laws that bound 


i 


a 
a 


regulating not only all aspects of market ji 
but also the personal lives of their felled 
citizens. For example, a typical town & % 
cil spent time deliberating “how the ex¢ 4 
agance of children in dressing during E 
Week might be prevented” or wheth 
not a woman “was too ardent in bed 
her husband.”? + 
Nothing was considered beneath. the 
notice of the paternalistic town rule d 
whether they were bishops, dukes, or eg ” 


cils of merchants and guildsmen. bag 


SOCIAL TENSIONS 
Although animosities between men d 
women seldom erupted into public viole af 
many early modern towns experienced con. 
siderable tension between rich merchan s, 
professionals, and the mostly illiterate 
masses who worked with their hands. The 
patriciate considered themselves to be 
“honorable men who earn their living im 
respectable business, not lowly manual 
work,” as the lawyer Christoph Scheur 
(1481-1542) put it.3 Increasingly, the business 
of government required more and more 
lawyers to transact. Towns kept lawyers om 
their payrolls as consultants and used men 
with legal training as bureaucrats despite the 
teputation of the legal profession for avarice. 
as Marinus van Reymerswaele’s 1545 paints 
artist was. 


8 and social Stievances that ofte 
aa moe into public violence, - 

fibers es the struggles over emplo' 
y s, and Tepresentation on 


councils, among other issues, boiled over 
into class warfare, as when the artisans of 
Nuremberg revolted from 1348 to 1349 or 
when the hungry cloth workers of Florence 
revolted in the summer of 1378. The 
unskilled Florentine cloth workers (called 
Ciompt) were crushed by their more prosper- 
ous brothers in the guilds. The Nuremberg 
craft workers were defeated by the patrici- 
ate allied with the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles IV. In times of crisis, the privileged 
tended to stick together. The patricians of 
Nuremberg then used the artisans’ revolt as 
an excuse to keep guildsmen off the city’s 
elite governing small council, whereas other 
German towns such as Augsburg and Stras- 
bourg found means of accommodating the 
most powerful guildsmen. 

At times, public violence erupted 
between members of the same social class 
who lived in different neighborhoods with 
which they identified, as was the case of the 
famous bridge battlers of Venice. Factional 
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Marinus van 
Reymerswaele’s, The 
Lawyer's Office (1545) 
Courtesy of the New 
Orleans Museum of Art, 
Ella West Freeman 


Foundation Matching 
Fund. 


violence could be almost as dangerous as 
class warfare. Further complicating the situ- 
ation in many communes were family rival- 
ries, such as that between the Albizzi and 
the Ricci families in fourteenth-century 
Florence. Often, family and factional dis- 
putes were related to political matters, for 
example, the rivalry in Italy between the 
supporters of the German Holy Roman 
Emperor and his frequent rival the pope 
(Ghibellines versus Guelfs) or factions 
within the larger groupings. Although life 
in many Renaissance towns was sometimes 
turbulent, it was seldom dull. Urban centers 
were busy, colorful places of hard work and 
sometimes intense interactions. 


THE RISE OF THE CAPITALISTS 
The growth of towns in the late Middle Ages 


had accompanied the rise of capitalism. 
Capitalism involves private or corporate 
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ownership of capital goods and investment 
lists usually favor letting 


decisions. Capita 
ine prices, production, 


free markets determin 
During the Middle Ages, 


and distribution. 

capitalists struggled against the Old Testa- 
ment injunction against “taking usury or 
‘ncrease” on loans. The highly influential the- 
ologian St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-1274) 


and other leading church intellectuals agreed 
with Aristotle that “money is sterile” and that 
a good Christian should not take advantage 
of aneighbor in need. 

Generally, the Europeans lagged 
behind the Asians and Muslims as mer- 
chants and in technology and medicine 
during much of the medieval period. None 
of the European overland trade routes 
compared to the Asian “silk road” from 
Samarkand to Beijing in China. The Asians 
also had better shi 
instruments than the European 


time of the Renaissance. 
Allof this began to change even before 


the fourteenth century. For example, the 
idea of usury became more and more 
acceptable as Christian bankers helped fund 
the Crusades and endowed chapels and 
hospitals at home and abroad. The medieval 
Crusades to the Holy Land (1096-1291) 
helped stimulate demand in Europe for lux- 
ury goods such as cottons, silks, muslin, 
dyestuffs, medicines, perfumes, spices, and 
much else. Once Europeans had sampled 
the delights of cinnamon, ginger, and nut- 
meg, they were never going to be content 
again with just plain, but still expensive, 
salt as their main spice. 

Italian merchants from port cities such 
as Genoa and Venice had long been active 
in trading with Byzantine and Arab mer- 
chants. Several members of the thirteenth- 
ae! Polo merchant family of Venice 
eee in the China of Kublai 

’ of the extraordinary Mongol 


s until the 


ps and navigational , 


conqueror Genghis Khan (c. 1160-122 : 


Marco Polo (c. 1254-1324) may have serveg 
as an official in the government of Emperoy é 
Kublai Khan. Polo eventually returned ie 
Venice and published his Travels, a widely 
read account of his time spent in the Hack! 
the accuracy of which has been recently 
called into question. Be that as it may, by thea 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, doze es 
of Italian cities were heavily involved in tha, 
growing trade in the Mediterranean. a 
That trade also included a lucrative 
traffic in human flesh, as the thirteenth cone 
tury witnessed a resurgence of the slave 
trade. Prisoners of war and children of des- 
perate parents were sold in the markets” 
of various towns such as bustling Genoa, 
Slaves came from Africa as well as the 
Balkans and the Black Sea regions. Africans, — 
Asians, and Ottomans were especially val- q 
ued as house servants and for tasks in the 
expanding cloth industries of Italy. This 
shameful traffic in human beings also fueled — 
the growth of capitalism. a4 
To facilitate the expanding and increas- ] 

ingly long-distance trade, banking opera- 
tions had to be expanded and modernized. ‘ 
Bills of exchange and other written instru- ; 
ments of credit, together with more stable 4 
currencies such as the gold florin of Florence — 
and the ducat of rich Venice, all helped 4 
increase long-distance trade. Florence 
became the banking capital of Europe, as 
eighty banking houses were located there — 
by 1338. Florentine trading houses such as 
the Bardi and Peruzzi used their banking q 
operations to enhance trade and make easy — 
profits on exchange rates. Pope Boniface — 
VIII used Bardi banks for collecting papal - 
taxes and transmitting money to Rome 
from all over Europe. Florentine bankers — 
also loaned large sums of money to the 
crowned heads of Europe, sometimes t 
their financial peril. 


yacoB FUGGER THE RicH (1459-1525) 
What the Italians mastered, other Europeans 
mulated. Great financial centers such as 
i ntwetp, Amsterdam, London, and Paris 
emerged in the north of Europe. In the Holy 
Roman Empire, the mighty banking empire 
of Jacob Fugger the Rich became the major 
pankroll behind Emperor Maximilian I. 
Fugger was a member of a prominent Augs- 
purg banking family; his mother, Barbara 
(d. 1497), was one of the leading business- 
women of the period. Jacob had studied 
bookkeeping and business in Venice as a 
youth, as families involved in international 
business typically sent their sons to work 
abroad. These experiences of working away 
from home allowed them to expand their 
horizons and learn foreign business tech- 
niques, customs, currencies, and languages. 
Business was not studied in schools but 
learned on the job. 

In 1485, Jacob took charge of a Fugger 
branch bank in Innsbruck, Austria, and 
made several successful ventures into the 
growing mining industry in the Tyrolian 
Alps. By 1502, after extending the family’s 
mining interests into Hungary and Silesia, 
he became the virtual head of the Fugger 
family business. The Habsburgs, whose 
loans Fugger shrewdly secured by a claim 
against the royal salt mines, were among 
his most notable customers, 

Amazingly successful, Jacob the 
Rich’s motto was “I shall gain while I am 
able.” To do that, Fugger not only loaned 
money to powerful princes at a high rate of 
interest but also involved his firm in the 
new East India spice trade opened up by 
the recent voyages of discovery. He also 
hired theologians such as Dr. Johann Eck 
of Ingolstadt to write defenses of usury. It 
was Jacob Fugger who loaned Albrecht of 
Brandenburg the 29,000 gulden necessary 
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Portrait engraving of Jacob Fugger, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, France. Giraudon/ Art Resource. 


to secure the archbishopric of Mainz, which 
triggered Martin Luther’s famous protests 
against the sale of indulgences. Fugger also 
helped secure Charles V’s election as Holy 
Roman Emperor in 1519 by loaning him 
544,000 gulden in bribe money. Jacob the 
Rich also used some of his wealth to found 
the Fuggerei in Augsburg, the world’s first 
housing project for poor and retired work- 
ers. Towns all over Europe could only 
dream of having families like the Fuggers in 
their midst. Capitalists with or without con- 
sciences were here to stay. 


MUusLIms 


Added to the social mix of some sixteenth- 
century communities were a small number 
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of religious an norities. It should 

be remembered that the overwhelming 

majority of Europe's people at the begin- 

ning of the sixteenth century were Roman 
tern parts of 


Catholics. A minority in the eas 
Europe were Orthodox Christians, who 


used either the Greek or the Slovonic rites. 
People thought of themselves not as Euro- 
peans but as part of the body of Christ 
(Christendom). Diversity in religion was 
not tolerated in very many parts of Chris- 
tian Europe. Muslims predominated only in 
southern Spain until the fall of their last 
major stronghold, Granada, in 1492 to the 
armies of Isabella of Castile (1451-1504), the 
‘ous warrior-queen. By 1500, Spain was 
still unique in Europe, with a sizeable Mus- 
lim population of about one-quarter of a 
million people even if many of them had 
been forced to become “New Christians.” 


d ethnic mi 


After a period of initial toleration, 
nd herself under intense 
m. For 


Queen Isabella fou 
pressure to end religious pluralis 


many prominent Christians, those = 
Who — 


kept other religious traditions were in daw 
ange 


ger of losing their immortal souls 


infecting those around them. Ther le 
doubtless also a great deal of Christi F Was : 
ousy about the sophisticated busine Jeal. 

and 


medical practices of a number of the Mug. 


lims. Therefore, the only allowed option fo. 
the thousands of Spanish Muslims ian for F 
convert to Christianity or leave the Ibe to ; 
_ Thousands converted in aa : 


peninsula 


and after, but even more surrendered their _ 


property and 
Europe, Africa, 


with dire consequences. 
Although Islam was severely reduced 


in what became the Spanish kingdom, it 


grew apace on Europe’s eastern flank after 


the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, — Z 
; a 


or Byzantium, in 1453. Sultan Mehmed TI 
(r, 1451-1481) used newly developed can- 


fled’ to various places jp Py 
and the Middle East, often 


nons to breach the huge sea walls that pro- ~ 


tected the mighty city on the straits. Known 


Gentile Bellini, Sultan Mehmed II Fahti, 
The Conqueror” (c. 1479-1481) 

National Gallery, London, Giedt 

Britain. Erich Lessing/Art Resource. 
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ontemporaries for his intellectual curios- 
a Mehmed then advanced to besiege 
My s, which fell in 1456. His forces then 
pe: 6x to conquer the rest of Greece and 
ee on up the Balkans to take Serbia, 
Fania Herzegovina, and Albania while 
mate Islam in their wake. 
a After a period of consolidation and 
xpansion to the east against the Persians, 
fia Ottomans renewed their war of con- 
quest against the Christian West under the 
leadership of the poetry-writing Sultan 
Siileyman I (r. 1520-1566), the Lawgiver. 
Siileyman’s great armies took Belgrade in 
1521, crushed the Hungarians in central 
Hungary in 1526, and threatened Vienna in 
1529. Had well-fortified Vienna fallen, it is 
hard to imagine any force in Europe stron 
enough to resist the Ottomans. In fact, the 
Ottomans would have been an even greater 
threat had their feudal officers not found it 
necessary to return periodically to their 
home estates around Constantinople (now 
known as Istanbul). Such sudden depar- 
tures by many members of the officer corps 
made sustaining lengthy sieges and cam- 
paigns difficult. Sultan Siileyman also wor- 
ried about the effects of European winters 
on his beloved herds of cavalry horses. 
Nevertheless, his Western campaigns per- 
manently established Islam in the Balkans. 


SLAVES FROM AFRICA AND THE LEVANT 


In addition to Muslims, Europe's minority 
populations also included Africans of ee 
ous religious and tribal backgrounds, who 
served primarily as domestic slaves in sane 
Perous homes in Italy during the ee x 
century with the beginning of ae ie 
tuguese black slave trade in West ie 
Captured Africans as well as Tartars at 
Turks from the Levant were sold at He S ~ 
markets in Ancona, Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. 
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i f Europe in part 
ot develop in other parts 0 
Se atiee of the abundance of pee 

but became a major part of the 
US cea “New World” of 


i the 
rowing slave trade to 
ae Americas. There, slave labor came to be 


in great demand. 


Jews 


Europe also had a small Jewish population 
in the sixteenth century, despite periodic 
waves of expulsions, forced conversions, 
and judicial murder. Although often placed 
under the protection of a ruling prince, Jews 
were prohibited from owning land in most 
parts of Europe and barred from many 
other occupations. They worked for the 
most part as butchers, bookbinders, domes- 
tic workers, notaries, scribes, itinerant ped- 
dlers, moneylenders, and physicians. They 
were often forced to live in segregated 
housing and wear distinctive clothing and 
yellow badges. Given the many restrictions 
under which Jews lived, they played only a 
minor part in the economy. 

During the fourteenth century, Jewish 
communities were often blamed for 
such great disasters as the Black Death 
(1347-1350). Looking for scapegoats, some 
Christians accused their Jewish neighbors 
of poisoning wells and spreading the 
plague in other ways. As we shall see in 
Chapter 3, the various epidemics that made 
up the Black Death were in fact spread 
mostly by germs that lived on fleas that 
were hosted by black Asian rats. The germ 
theory of disease was, of course, not under- 
stood by people in the fourteenth century, 

most of whom thought God was punishing 
them for their sins. As the spread of various 
epidemics killed almost a third of the popu- 
oo) x Beats in less than three years, the 
aa Jewish minority was sometimes 

justly blamed for spreading the plague 


and other problems. Therefore, Europe’ 
Jews in many places suffered waves of ter. 
ror in the fourteenth century, which further 
reduced their population. P 

At the end of the fifteenth century 
Jews in Castile and Aragon were forced to 
convert to Christianity or leave. Thousands. 
onverted but continued to be treated with 
icion and suffered waves of perse- 
“New Christians.” Others riske 4 


Cc 
great susp 


cution as 
everything to migrate to Africa, the Middle 


East, and other parts of Europe, especially 
Italy. Many Jews and New Christians were’ 
the victims of the notorious Spanish Inqui- 
sition. Ritual public burnings of Jews in 
Spain continued until late in the seven-, 
teenth century, with a particularly elaborate 
auto de fé held in Madrid’s “Theater of 
Blood” in 1680. Portugal in 1496 under King 
Joao forced its Jewish population to convert — 
to Christianity or flee. By 1517, Jews had 


been almost completely driven out of Spain 
and southern Italy. ong 
During the sixteenth century, Jews 

had made something of a comeback in’ 
other parts of Europe, although they still 
made up less than one percent of the conti- 
nent’s population. Even the largest known 
Jewish communities outside Italy, such 
as those in Prague and Vienna, did not 
number more than five hundred to seven” 
hundred members. Most others were con-_ 
siderably smaller. Some large towns such as. 
Nuremberg had no Jewish citizens in the six: 
teenth century. Nuremberg had been given 
permission to expel its Jews in 1498 by 
Emperor Maximilian I (r. 1493-1519). Some 
of those driven from Nuremberg moved - 
only a few miles away to the smaller town of 4q 
Fiirth, but their synagogue on the city’s mar 
ket square was torn down and replaced with | 
a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Maxi- 
milian’s grandson and successor, Charles | 
(r. 1519-1555), inspired by the Renaissance 
humanists, took a more benevolent attitude 


ward the empire’s Jews. He was impressed 
to the eloquence of Rabbi Joseph of 
Da eim from Alsace. Emperor Charles did 
allow a few persecutions in the Holy Roman 
Empire, but conditions for Jews gradually 
improved throughout much of the empire 
and in Europe as a whole during the later 
part of the sixteenth century, despite the 
scorn and neglect of the predominantly 
Christian society. 


The Nobility 


Although some rich city folk claimed to be 
noble, they were generally looked down 
upon by the remnants of the old feudal 
nobility or, as contemporaries viewed it, 
“those who fight.” For the most Part, the 
“nobles of the sword,” who made up the 
second estate, were in relative decline for 
much of the later part of the Renaissance. 
Their landed estates did not produce as 
much wealth as could be secured from 
international trade by merchants and 
bankers. Some nobles tried to expand their 
incomes by changing the forms of peasant 
obligations, substituting cash for customary 
services, for example. These so-called com- 
mutations helped to free up peasant living 
conditions to a degree, but they failed to 
make some of the lesser nobility feel more 
economically secure. 

Innovations in warfare had made the 
nobility as the major source of military 
strength largely obsolete even as early as 
the fourteenth century. Longbows and gun- 
powder made knights in shining armor a 
thing of the past, except for the tourna- 
ments, which continued to flourish until 
King Henri II of France died after receiving 
a fragment of a shattered lance in the eye 
during a joust in 1559. The premature death 
of this chivalrous king had a chilling effect 
on the noble sport of tournament jousting, 
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Which began to fall 


Out of fashion ; 
Tespectable circles, ea 


MERCENARY AND Ropper Nos.gs 


To meet Tising ex 
reduced to the r 


Malatesta (c. 1417-1468), ruler of Rimini 
Was convicted of murder, r 


sacrilege, perjury, 


youth. Sometime 
their armed reta 


~O1 knight was Gétz von 
Berlichingen (c. 1480-1562). Gétz was born 


to a German noble family and took service 
at the court of the Margrave of Brandenburg- 
Ansbach. In 1504, he lost his right hand in 
combat in the War of the Bavarian Succes- 
sion. Berlichingen hired a craftsperson to 


_ make him an iron hand, which he used to 


Strike terror into the hearts of his enemies. 
Those enemies came to include the prosper- 
Ous citizens of towns such as Bamberg, 
Mainz, and Nuremberg, whose merchant 
caravans he plundered for many years. In 
1519, he fought as a mercenary for Duke 
Ulrich of Wiirttemberg. Six years later, 
Berlichingen lowered himself socially by 
fighting for cash on the side of rebellious 
peasants but deserted them in time to avoid 
being destroyed by their defeat in the sum- 
mer of 1525. 
Although placed under imperial ban 
as an outlaw on four occasions and jailed 


» 
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twice, Berlichingen fought for Emperor 
Charles V against the Ottomans in 1542 and 
against the French in 1544. Robber knights 
like Berlichingen often had family and 
friends in high places and were difficult to 
suppress. AS much as princes might decry 
robber barony, they still needed skilled war- 
riors to make up their officer corps. 


THE REFINEMENT OF MANNERS 


Those nobles of the higher strata who stayed 


out of trouble and had sufficient revenues 


saw their lifestyles improve in the course of 
the Renaissance. Castles became better 
heated and more luxuriously furnished and 
much better designed. Country estates came 
to be surrounded by lovely gardens, stocked 
fishponds, and ample facilities for leisure. 
During the sixteenth century, the nobility of 
Europe withdrew more and more from their 
the lower orders. They stopped 


contact with 
eating with their retainers in great halls and 


withdrew into separate dining rooms. 
Nobles in Lombardy stopped wrestling 
with their peasants and stopped killing 
bulls in public in Spain. 
To further set themselves apart, nobles 
learned to talk and behave in a more formal 
and self-conscious style. Manners improved 
and gradually became more refined as more 
was expected of the nobility than just skill in 
combat. Baldassare Castiglione’s 1527 Book 
of the Courtier set new standards for noble 
behavior. To succeed at court, noblemen 
were expected by the humanist and former 
diplomat Castiglione (1478-1529) to be able 
to dance, play games, ride, recite and under- 
stand poetry, speak clearly, and give good 
advice. As for the noble women of the court 
according to Castiglione: j 


ve this Lady to have knowledge of let- 
ts, of music, of painting, and know how 


to dance and how to be festive, addin q 
discrete modesty and the giving of a ay 
impression of herself to those other ce 

gs 


that are required of the Courtier.* 
£ 


Noblewomen of all ranks were responsib] 
for producing meals, supervising sery, us 
and doing all sorts of needlework. a 
Although the nobility of Renaissance 
Europe may have been in a state of relati a 
and gradual decline, overall it was a moal 
privileged elite. Its male members espal 
cially had an enviable existence. After all 
the nobility was still at the top of the social 
Those at the top of the top were pa rt 
ded family of the crowned heads 
of Europe. They often held vast amounts of 
lands and had many privileges. Nobles had 
virtual monopolies on the best offices in the 
royal governments and in the milita ry. 
Some received generous pensions from the. 
crown. Noble sons and daughters received. 
preferential treatment in the church, and 
like the clergy, the nobility in many places 
enjoyed widespread exemption from direct 


taxes. Although revenues from lands may 
ith inflation in 


heap. 
of the exten 


only about two percen 
Europe, controlled as 
best land in many area 
their incomes in many ca 
falling during the period, they were still 
among the wealthiest people in Europe, j 
and many rich commoners were eager to { 
marry their daughters into the ranks of the - 
nobility or to be made “noble” by royal 
favor. 4 
Although it was difficult even for 2 — 
rich commoner to secure a patent of nobility, : 
many prosperous merchants attempted to 4 
imitate noble lifestyles. The sons of the mer 4 
chant elite as well as the nobility enjoyed 4 
hunting, dancing, jousting, and feasting: — 


ses may have been 


ulated the social preten- 

percha obit. Indeed, with their 
ae re meals of meat soup, boiled beef, 
sume mutton, capons fattened on oats, 
Oe fresh or salted fish, white bread, 
iS tice eravies, fruits, vegetables, and 
inst , all washed down by beer or 
uae wine, there was a great deal in a 
a noble’s gastronomic life to be envied. 
TP Noblewomen, although hardly crea- 
res of total leisure, still had much better 
ae than those below them, especially if 
ne fathers and husbands were kind, 
something that could never be taken for 
anted. As with the women of other social 
Se noble females were brought up to 
Eee a far different destiny from noble 
males. Their lives would revolve around 
family and domestic life. Some would x0) 
into the church as “brides of Christ.” All 
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women were taught that they held lower 
Status than the males, for as the popular 
saying expressed it, “He is the sun and she 
is the moon.” 

Everyone in the nobility and the upper 
ranks of the merchant elite seemed to dress 
very sumptuously indeed when compared 
with the peasantry. Furs and fine fabrics, 
eventually including silk, made the “men in 
tights” (actually hose) of the era and their 
sumptuously clad and bejeweled ladies of 
lace and brocade appear to be figures worlds 
apart from the woolen-clad poor people who 
surrounded them and even the armies of ser- 
vants who cooked for them and waited upon 
them. Clearly, the nobility of Europe were a 
privileged elite who often loved to display 
their power, status, and wealth in increasingly 


conspicuous consumption. Their “honor” 
demanded no less of them. 


Limbourg, Month of March, 
Ploughing the Field, Musee Conde, 
Chantilly, France. Manuscript 
illumination from the Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry. 
Giraudon/Art Resource. 
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seeieval ee hierarchy because eet 
were considered to be closest to God. 2 
were to pray, dispense charity, do goo 
works, and sacrifice worldly pleasures for 
the sake of everyone’s salvation. Therefore, 
they, like some in the second estate, were 
exempted from taxation by the state. They 
had their own legal code (canon law) and 
court system, which punished clerics less 
severely than secular courts punished the 
laity for similar crimes. Only the celebrant 
could receive both the cup and the bread 
during the Eucharist, among other signs of 
God’s favor. The clergy made up from two 
to four percent of the population at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
proportion made them a relatively large 
group of people to have so many privileges 
in a culture where so many had so little 
except hard work and deprivation. Like the 
laity, the clergy were divided along class 
lines. Although those at the higher levels 
poorly, heeds, Pai ey 


Also set apart from th 
of poor working peop 


Was technically 


Y; women were Not candi- 
n. Even cloistered nuns 


clergy only), marriage (for the laity oy 
and final rites. The seven sacraments 
considered outward signs of God’s 
and were essential in order to achieve « 
tion. They helped instill a feeling of G 
presence in the world and bound pe, 
of all stations into a sacred communi 
believers throughout the European we Id 
They provided important rites of Passage 
for all stages of a Christian’s life on earth 
The Latin of the Roman church and the 
Greek and Slovonic of the Orthodox chyrep 
exposed Christians to common religious lan. 
guages and rituals, which further enha ced 
the feeling of community for the majority 
who accepted the tradition. There were also 
those who secretly rejected many aspects of 
the church’s tradition, but they were us a ly 
in the minority and ran great risks. ‘a 
The secular clergy consisted of two 
groups: an upper and a lower clergy. The 
upper clergy was made up of priests and 
bishops. By the Renaissance, deacons and 
subdeacons were considered steps toward 
the priesthood. The lower clergy or those 
in minor orders consisted of doorkeepers, 
acolytes, lectors, and exorcists. The lower 
clergy were not often scrutinized carefull y 
upon entrance and not bound by a perma- 
nent commitment to celibacy. Many in fact 
wey carne em 
Short with a bald Meee Me 
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The Clergy 


Also set apart from the roughly clad mse 
of poor working people were the mem ‘e 
of the first estate—the clergy— those We 
pray.” They were first, theoretically, in the 
medieval social hierarchy because they 
were considered to be closest to God. They 
were to pray, dispense charity, do good 
works, and sacrifice worldly pleasures for 
the sake of everyone’s salvation. Therefore, 
they, like some in the second estate, were 
exempted from taxation by the state. They 
had their own legal code (canon law) and 
court system, which punished clerics less 
severely than secular courts punished the 
laity for similar crimes. Only the celebrant 
could receive both the cup and the bread 
during the Eucharist, among other signs of 
God's favor. The clergy made up from two 
to four percent of the population at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
proportion made them a relatively large 
group of people to have so many privileges 
in a culture where so many had so little 
except hard work and deprivation. Like the 
laity, the clergy were divided along class 
lines. Although those at the higher levels 
had large incomes, many priests, especially 
those in rural parishes, were paid very 
poorly. 

The clergy were made up of two main 
groups: the secular clergy, or those who 
were in the world, and the regular clergy, 
who followed a religious rule and either 
were cloistered monks or worked among 
the laity as friars, The clergy was technically 
a male Monopoly; women were not candi- 
dates for ordination. Even cloistered nuns 


clergy only), marriage (for the laity ent 4 
and final rites. The seven Sacraments Wera. 
considered outward signs of God’s fav t 
and were essential in order to achieve Salva. 
tion. They helped instill a feeling of Go Ve 
presence in the world and bound People. 
of all stations into a sacred community oe 
believers throughout the European world, 
They provided important rites of Passa aa 
for all stages of a Christian’s life on earth, 4 
The Latin of the Roman church and the 
Greek and Slovonic of the Orthodox church 
exposed Christians to common Teligious lan. 
guages and rituals, which further enhanceg 
the feeling of community for the Majority 
who accepted the tradition. There Were algo 
those who secretly rejected many aspects of — 
the church’s tradition, but they were usually — 
in the minority and ran great risks. ia 

The secular clergy consisted of two 
groups: an upper and a lower clergy. The _ 
upper clergy was made up of Priests and — 
bishops. By the Renaissance, deacons and — 
subdeacons were considered Steps toward _ 
the priesthood. The lower clergy or those — 
in minor orders consisted of doorkeepers, — 
acolytes, lectors, and exorcists. The lower — 
clergy were not often scrutinized carefully — 
upon entrance and not bound by a perma- ; 
nent commitment to celibacy. Many in fact ’ 
were married. They were set off from the 3 
world by their haircut (tonsure), which was ‘ 
short with a bald spot at the back of their — 
heads. Members of the lower clergy could — 
leave minor orders simply by growing their 
hair out. If they stayed in the service of the 
church, they shared in many of the clergy’s 
Privileges, such as the right to be tried 
for crimes in church rather than in secular — 
courts. 

Much more was expected of the — 
higher grades of the secular clergy than — 
from those in the lower ranks. They were to 
be recognized by their tonsure and sober 


jothing. Since the eleventh century the 
church frowned upon sexual activity car- 
vied out by members of the higher clergy. 
Candidates for the priesthood were to be at 
least twenty-five years old, unmarried, of 
ood moral character, educated, and to 
have a reliable means of support. Those 
who lacked a church job of sufficient income 
could earn additional revenue in an “honor- 
able profession,” such as that of teacher or 
chaplain. All these requirements could be 
waived or ignored by securing a papal dis- 
ensation. Married priests or priests with 
concubines could still be found, especially 
in rural parishes. 
The regular clergy followed such 
monastic rules as poverty, chastity, obedi- 
ence, and humility. Some lived in cloistered 
religious communities behind walls awa 
from the hustle and bustle of the workaday 
world. There they could experience lives of 
quiet devotion with usually seven Occasions 
for prayer throughout the day, from early in 
the morning to sunset. There was also time 
for study and manual work. This life was 
open to both men and women, although 
male houses always outnumbered female 
houses and convents required male clerics 
to say Mass. Monks and friars were ton- 
sured and wore distinctive clothing, from 
the black robes of the Augustinian friars to 
the white robes of the Cistercian monks. 
Nuns also had short hair and wore distinc- 
tive habits and head coverings, which visi- 
bly separated them from their lay sisters. 
Convents were the only places where Euro- 
pean women in significant numbers could 
utilize fully their intellectual and adminis- 
trative gifts. Intellectually inclined male 
clerics not only had their monasteries but 
also had the universities, which excluded 
women with only a few rare exceptions. 
Although membership in the religious 
orders was theoretically open to all, men 
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a women from rich families dominated 
elr ranks. Most Monastic houses f 
women required a form of dow - 
deposit. In fifteenth-century Flore ae 
average deposit for te 
florins ( 


clvious monks, friars 


in his Decameron Tales, Geoffrey 
in_ his Canterbury 
1492-1549) 
tudies have 
ty percent of 
celibate. The 

enormously, 
from begging friars and monastic houses 
e and where 
drawn-from- 
prioress, who ate “so primly and 
So well.” Those at the top of the clerical hier- 
archy, such as bishops, cardinals, and popes, 
lived in splendor comparable to the great 
secular lords whose refined manners they 
emulated. The princes of the church were 
also waited upon by hosts of servants. 
Although the church had its share of prob- 
lems, as we shall see, the surviving records 
indicate that the overwhelming majority of 
the sixteenth-century clergy lived lives of 
relative holiness despite the envy of some 
laity, who were all too willing to believe the 
worst of the first estate. 
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The Renaissance was born against ine "ao 
8round of one of the most catastrophic P : 
Ods in all of human history. For example, 

terrible famine between 1315 and 1322 car- 
ried away at least ten percent of the Euro- 
Pean population. The fourteenth century 


arfare, 
Years’ 


h actu Y dragged on for 116 
years (1337-1453) a frequently horrific 
Conflict was followed for 


English by 
Civil wa So-called War Of the Roses 
(1455_14g5 S if thes Wars were not 
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f the Church of 
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lic Church Wer 
from Rome to Avignon 


kingdom. 
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“od” (1305-1376), Thi 


S 
quarters of 


opes: usually, one pope sat in Rome and 
another sat in Avignon. These difficulties 
helped fuel an increase in the questioning of 
church doctrine and practice and led to 
what some viewed as heresy (the denial of 
an accepted doctrine, which was consid- 
ered a form of treason against God). The 
jdeas and lives of such fourteenth-cen 
thinkers as John Wycliffe in England, Jan 
Hus in Bohemia, and Marsilius of Padua 

resented a serious challenge to the author- 
ities of the Western church. The beginnings 
of the Renaissance as a cultura] movement, 
indeed, took place during one of the most 
difficult periods in Western history. 


The Black Death, 1347-1350 


Of all the disasters to afflict Europe in the 
fourteenth century, the most lethal was the 
widespread outbreak of plague between 
1347 and 1350. Called the Black Death by 
later historians, the era of plague epidemics 
began in the winter of 1347 and 1348 with 
the arrival of rat-infested merchant ships 
from the East. Those ships appear to have 
carried infected black rats, which in turn 
hosted parasitic fleas. The newly arrived 
rats mixed with local rodent populations. 
Fleas would then jump onto humans and 
animals and bite them and infect them with 
bubonic plague. When persons with respira- 
tory infections contracted bubonic plague, 
they often became ill with a form of 
pneumonic plague as well. Recently, some 
scholars have argued that anthrax, a highly 
Contagious and lethal disease caused by 
spore-forming bacteria, was a major con- 
tibutor to the Black Death. Anthrax can 
easily be transmitted from warm-blooded 
animals such as rats to humans. Others have 
argued that the plague was not bubonic and 
"ot carried by rats. The exact nature of the 
Plague will probably never be known. 
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Although no exact diagnosis j - 
ible, it is quite clear that thd ieanen 


years. All in all, it appears that the popula- 
tion of Europe declined by roughly a third 
during the peak period of the Black Death. 
Young children, the elderly, the sickly, 
and the undernourished were the hardest 
hit, but even some among the rich and 
powerful fell victim to the plagues that ray- 
aged Europe. Those courageous priests who 
administered last rites to plague victims and 
medical personnel were also at increased 
tisk. Towns and families were ripped apart 
by the plague. The chronicler Agnolo di 
Tura described the horrors of the plague that 
ravaged his hometown in 1348, as follows: 


. .. the victims died almost immediately. 
They would swell beneath their armpits 
and in their groins, and fall over while 
talking. Father abandoned child, wife hus- 
band, one brother another... . And none 
could be found to bury the dead for money 
or friendship. ... And in many places in 
Siena great pits were dug and piled deep 
with the multitude of the dead... . Iburied 
my five children with my own hands! 


Europeans were overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the disaster. Most interpreted 
the plague in moral rather than medical 
terms, given the state of medicine in the four- 
teenth century in the West. Many attributed 
the plagues to the anger of God, who was 
punishing His children for their sins. Some 
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d 1349, Europe would not 
be free of the plague until immunities were 
built up. When this happened after the 
eighteenth century, plague stopped being 4 


widespread problem in Europe. 
During the Renaissance, however, the 


repeated bouts of plague left indelible scars 
on the minds of Europeans. Their grief at 
losing so many people and expensive farm 
animals in so short a time was overwhelm- 
ing. Instead of the usual surplus of laborers, 
many villages were deserted; parts of cities 
were abandoned for almost a century. Some 
peasants attempted to take advantage of the 
situation by claiming abandoned lands and 
trying to have their wages increased. Land- 
lords struggled to artificially hold down 
wages. In England, for example, the Statute 
of Laborers of 1351 tried to freeze wages to 
preplague levels. Such measures angered 
peasants and were not always effective 
because some landlords were willing to pay 
wages above those dictated by law. Some of 
oe Lee ea against by the 

cellor’s court, designed 
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The Black Death also contribute 
of rural and urban violence. Rave 
plague, depression, and mercenary 1 
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between France and England, ele 
the French peasantry rebelled in 1. 
so many peasant males were name 
the insurrection in northern Fre 
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French peasants struck at the 
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ands flag ‘aie such 


who were 


rent around in b 
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itional scapegoats as the y YX 
high to she oad the plague pi sa 
ing wells. Still others blamed cats, 0g ag; 
pigs and ordered their destruction. Iron any 
these creatures were enemies of the possiD!y 
real culprits, the flea-infested black rats. — 
Gradually, more and more surviving 
Europeans built up their immunities to the 
plague germs, and instances of the plague 
died out by 1350 but returned from 1361 to 
1362, hitting especially hard children born 
after the first wave of plague. The plague 
struck again in 1369, 1374 to 1375, 1379, 
1390, 1407, and throughout much of the 
remainder of the Renaissance period. 
Although later outbreaks were never as 
lethal as the first wave of the plague that 
struck in 1348 and 1349, Europe would not 
be free of the plague until immunities were 
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some cultivators managed to increase thej,_ 
incomes anyway. - 
Some English landowners also decided 


to convert their fields to sheep runs and 
enter the lucrative wool trade. Becays ° 
sheep farming is not as labor intensive as 
farming, such enclosures resulted in many 
peasant families in England being driven 
off the land, a situation that worsened dur- 
ing the late Renaissance. Enclosures only 
added to the unrest of people in the English 
countryside, who were still trying to recover a 
from the ravages of the Black Death. It was _ 
hardly a “golden age” for most farmers. In 
other parts of Europe, some rural workers 
were displaced because of an increased 
shift to the production of cash crops such as 
honey and wine. 


to close 
compel 


Peasant and Artisan Revolts 


The Black Death also contributed to the rise 
of rural and urban violence. Ravaged by 
plague, depression, and mercenary maraud- 
ers unleashed by the Hundred Years’ War 
between France and England, elements of 
the French peasantry rebelled in 1358. Since 
sO Many peasant males were named Jacques 
the insurrection in northern France — 
dubbed the “Jacquerie.” For two weeks 
French peasants struck at the ruling eure: 
During one particularly Savage episode, a 
noblewoman was forced to eat her roasted 
husband before being raped and killed. The 
nobility and urban elites then crushed the 
uprising with ferocious brutality. 

Similar peasant rebellions also took 
place in parts of the Holy Roman Empire, 


> 


ors, Italy, the Iberian Peninsula, the 

ands, and England. During the 
ch Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, an attempt 
englis ade to cast aside the last vestiges of 
was “ Some blamed the Oxford Profes- 
sesfd0" church reformer John Wycliffe for 
sor ct uting to the unrest by challenging 
cont! thority and wealth of the church, 
the au of his followers called Lollards 

me don using Wycliffe’s English transla- 
ee the Bible and questioned injustices 
tion the church and the state. At one 
in bo in the 1381 rebellion, rebels paraded 
oint d London with the severed head of 
eck shop of Canterbury. This rebel- 
te ea: d the Wat Tyler Revolt after one of 
jon, 


4s leaders, was also put down with great 
its A 


d 
pan 
Nether 


ean plagues added to the considerable 


social tensions already present in some 
towns. People from plague-ravaged villages 
drifted into towns but were not always able 
1 find work. Because the Black Death dis- 
rupted trade in many Parts of Europe, unem- 
ployment levels were higher than usual. 
Guilds often overreacted to the crisis by 
imposing even greater than normal restric- 
tions on employment and more jealously 
suarding their monopolies. Many guilds 
iow made inheritance the only avenue to 
hop ownership. Recession, unemployment, 
overly, tensions between factions, guild 
valties, struggles for power, and, some- 
nes, petty jealousies all contributed to out- 
aks of urban violence in places such as 
wemberg ( 1348-1349), Lucca (1369), Siena 
“), Perugia (1370-1371, 1375), Florence 
8), and Bologna (1411). The 1378 revolt 
the unskilled cloth workers (ciompi) in 
Tence Particularly had far-reaching conse- 
ces in the development of that art cen- 
‘ a. life. Worker unrest was always 
| sah ruling elites, who valued order 
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Troubles in the Church 


Wyer popes 
Such as Gregory VII (r. 1073-1085) and 
Innocent II (r, 1198-1216) had developed a 
doctrine known as the fullness of power 
(plenitudo potestatis), according to which the 
bishop of Rome had absolute authority over 
the church. The POpe was not only the suc- 
cessor to Christ’s chief disciple St. Peter, as 
the supreme spiritual head of the church 
and the representative (vicar) of Christ on 
earth, but also the supreme administrator, 
lawgiver, and judge. These pretensions had, 
of course, been challenged by Holy Roman 
emperors among others during the reigns 
of Pope Gregory VII and Pope Innocent III. 
Still, aggressive popes had come to be rec- 
ognized as formidable monarchs, who, in 
some cases, could overawe secular kings 
and emperors. 


THE BABYLONIAN Captivity, 1305-1376 


In 1294, the sacred college of cardinals 
found itself deadlocked between rival can- 
didates for the papacy from the influential 
Roman families of the Colonna and the 
Orsini. Indeed, the cardinals had been 
deadlocked for eighteen months since the 
death of Pope Nicholas IV in 1292. Neither 
faction would agree to support the oe 
tion’s candidate. A division of the chur 
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a 
‘mminent. Peter Morone, 
oe it in his eight- 
dictine herm1 / 
‘nals a stern letter warning 
ies, sent the cardinals a e would fall 
them that divine vengeanc oon 
if they did not elect a pope soon. 
upon them if they - d aged dean of 
In desperation, the ailing ao jabrancal 
the college of cardinals, Latino Ma 
RP f the Father, the 
cried out, “In the name o au 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, I elect bro 
Peter of Morone!” os 
The exhausted cardinals ratified 
Malabranca’s inspired decision, and the 
venerable hermit became Pope Celestine V. 
Unfortunately, Celestine soon found that 
life as pope was not conducive to the quiet, 
spiritual life he craved. Even though he 
refused to move to congested Rome, at the 
papal castle in Naples, Celestine ordered a 
special wooden cell built so that he could 
attempt to hide from the worldly cardinals, 
Papal officials, and hordes of office seekers 
who made up the papal court. Miserable as 
pope, Celestine turned for advice to Benedict 
Gaetani, an accomplished canonist at the 
Papal court and one of the cardinals who 
had elected him. The ambitious and oily 


(schism) seemed 
well-known Bene 


Ten days after Celestine’ icati 
of December 13 8 abdication 


€velop the do tr 
ese a ESS Of power. In 1296 he ee 
i a quarrel with Kin Philip Tv 
ome,” of Franc (r. 128 ) 
Ge 

Philp ecard 1272 7) of En on 

me Pp an d had to t : he 
a By Without Papal nt in aa E 
on ve ne S4inst each Other, Inca 
Which forbade t er : ai a , 
Xation of ler gl 


papal approval and threatened bog, |. : 
with excommunication. To be exeg mie 
cated was to be deprived of the ga, ae 
and guaranteed eternal damnation. te 
threat that his heroes Gregory VI and 
cent III had used to force several me, 
monarchs to change their policies. 
Since the heyday of Papal p 
the high Middle Ages (eleventh thr 
thirteenth centuries), however, thing: 
changed most notably in the rise of 


Boniface at his villa at Anagni. Philip’s 
troops pillaged the Papal residence of “uten- 
Sils, and clothing, fixtures, gold and silver, 
and Cverything” they found They also 
tried to force the aging pontiff to return 
with them to France to Stand trial. Although 
Boniface was rescued from French hands 
three days later, he died a few weeks later in 


e of shock and humiliation. The vicar of 
sot WAS not used to such rude treatment. 
chr The grief that wily Philip IV might 
efeltat the unexpected death of his Papal 
\ | was soon assuaged by the election of a 
chman, Clement V (r. 1305-1314). Two 
later, he moved the papal headquar- 

from faction-ridden Rome to Avignon, 
ters al town on the Rhone River, where his 

res could gaze out at the border of his 

i e France. Needless to Say, the French 
ae and his successors got along quite 
: : for the most part with the French 
eles and they stayed in Avignon for 
fs next seventy years. Since Avignon did 
ot have a sufficient set of palaces and 
Aes to accommodate the transplanted 
aa court, an enormous building boom 
commenced. At the same time, the Papacy 
had to find funds for armies in order to 
reassert its control over central Italy and 
compensate for lost revenues in the Papal 
States. This put enormous pressure on the 
Avignon popes to raise money and con- 
tributed to such long-standing church prob- 
lems as simony (the selling of offices). One 
Avignon pope, the prodigal Clement VI 
(, 1342-1352), bellowed, “I would sell a 
bishopric to a donkey, if the donkey had 
enough money.”° 

Some of the other popes at Avignon, 
such as John XXII (r. 1316-1334), showed 
great skills in administration and as fund 
tasers, but they had lost some of that spiri- 
tal authority and an aura of impartiality 
hat had gone with being located in Rome, 
the city Where St. Peter, the first “pope,” 
had allegedly been crucified upside down. 
Hith the Papacy in Avignon, it was too easy 
think of it as captive to the interests of the 
"earby French monarchy. 
a For the Poet and cleric Francesco 
ice who had grown up in Avignon 
hh wed there in 1326, it was. the 

Non of the West,” where “instead of 


a stat 


a 
iva 
Fren 

ears 
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soberness, licentious 


b = 
plous Pilgrimages, anquets; instead of 


unnatural and foul 
must make allowances 


€nce at Avignon, its lifestyle, and some of its 
fund-raising methods. Perhaps what hap- 
pened in Avignon should have stayed in 
Avignon. As King Edward III of England 
(1327-1377) observed, “The successors of 
the Apostles were ordered to lead the Lord’s 
sheep to Pasture; not to fleece them,”7 

Despite these criticisms, many of the 
popes who ruled at Avignon were among 
the most talented in the long history of the 
church and were not always subservient to 
the interests of the French crown. There 
were several efforts during the Captivity to 
return the papacy to Rome, but factional 
violence in the city on the river Tiber frus- 
trated attempts to make the return, 

Finally in 1376, Pope Gregory XI 
(r. 1370-1378) returned the Papacy to Rome. 
By so doing, he was Tesponding to growing 
public pressure, including the urging of the 
visionary Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), 
who was later canonized for her holiness 
and her many contributions to the welfare of 
the poor. The remarkable mystic Catherine 
had even traveled to Avignon in 1326 to 
urge the pope in person to return the papacy 
to Rome. As for Pope Gregory, he was soon 
appalled by the turbulent conditions in 
Rome, “the holy City,” and made plans for a 
return to Avignon. His death in 1378 pre- 
vented him from carrying out those plans. 
Under severe pressure from Roman mobs, 
the college of cardinals elected an oie a 
serve as pope. Pope Urban VI (r. 1378-13 : 
a previously colorless bureaucrat, surprise 
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ing i alous reformer 
veryone by turning into a ze 
hb abught to curb the power and wealth 
of the cardinals. 


THE WESTERN SCHISM, 1378-1417 


Urban’s efforts at reform, the 
caries peat cardinals ruled his elec- 
tion invalid because of mob duress and 
elected Robert, cardinal of French-speaking 
Geneva, as pope and returned with him to 
Avignon. Urban refused to recognize the 
validity of the new election, excommuni- 
cated the rebel cardinals and their new pope, 
and appointed new cardinals to replace 
those who had fled to Avignon. For the next 
thirty-seven years, the Catholic Church was 
torn between a succession of rival popes, 
each claiming to be the lawful successor to 
St. Peter while damning his rival as the anti- 
Christ. Excommunications were hurled back 
and forth between Rome and Avignon for 
decades. 
Such unseemly behavior only added 
to the confusion of many prominent Euro- 
peans. Choices had to be made about which 
Pope to support. France backed the French 
popes of Avignon, as did Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, Naples, Sicily, Portugal, and Scot- 
land. Because England was still fighting 
France in the Hundred Years’ War, it stayed 
loyal to the pope in Rome, as did Parts of 
, Ireland, Flanders, 
Italy. Some states 
another as it suited 
8. Individual Chris- 
tlans wondered if their j 
Sacraments be per- 
t ordained by a false 
pope. 
Tagged on, thoughtful 
Suggest that the only 
8eneral council of the 
meet and settle the 


As the schism d 
Christians began to 
solution was for a 
church’s leaders to 


matter. Neither the pope in Ayj., 
one in Rome would agree to be jud, 
their “inferiors,” even when in conve 
The situation got worse in 1409 Whe 
hundred prelates held a council at piggaeem 
decided to depose both Popes ang i 
new one. Both the Roman Pontiff and 
one in Avignon refused to accept their 
osition, so for a while Europe had three }; 
ing popes, each claiming to be thesgaa 
supreme head of the church on earth. The ; 
such popes, obviously, were not three tim, m4 
better than one. eo 
Finally, the Holy Roman Emperor _ 
Sigismund of Luxembourg (r. 1411-1437) - 
decided to break the impasse by Playingthe 
role that the Roman Emperor Constantine 
(r. 306-337) had played in calling the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325 in order to settle g 
quarrel over the nature of Jesus, Which 
threatened to rip apart the Christian com- 
munity. Sigismund was well aware of the 
arguments made seventy years earlier bya 
physician and philosopher immersed in 
Roman legal trad 


itions, Marsilius of Padua 
(1270-1342). Marsilius argued in his Defender 
of the Peace (1324) that the church must be 


subject to the state, which had the greater 
responsibility for maintaining law and order. 
He also asserted that a general church coun- 
cil, rather than the pope, should govern the 
church because councils represented the 
body of the faithful better than a single man. 
These ideas were considered by leading 
papal Supporters to be subversive, and 
Marsilius was forced to flee from his uni- 
versity position in Paris, ending his days in 
the service of Holy Roman Emperor Lewis IV 
(r. 1314-1347), who was pleased to have 
such a prominent intellectual tell him that 
he was superior to the pope. 

Emperor Sigismund had no tae 
of asserting his own authority rae 
church on a lasting basis, but he Ey, ie 
he could use his power to help settle 


Sir 
thi 


sich en from all across Europe to the 
C 


swiss town of Constance fora §reat council 
sat J asted until 1418. At Constance, the 
hurchmen voted to depose al] of the exist- 
: popes and elect a new pope, Martin V 
ad 417-1431). Although the three deposed 
opes were not eager to step down, none of 
them had the support necessary to Stay in 
ower. The Western Schism haq at last 
ended, but what should be the nature of the 
overnance of the church in the future? 
A ould papal monarchs rule with the guid- 
ance of regular meetings of male church 
leaders meeting in council? 


THE BURNING OF JAN Hus (c, 1372-1415) 


Similar questions had occurred to a forty- 
three-year-old Czech cleric named Jan Hus, 
who was also at the Council of Constance. 
He had been invited to the council by 
Emperor Sigismund to answer charges of 
heresy. The emperor had Promised Hus that 
he would not be harmed, but shortly after 
his arrival at Constance in October 1414 he 
was imprisoned. He languished there until 
june 1415 when he was finally brought 
iefore the council meeting in the great 
athedral at Constance and allowed to 
fend himself, When he tried to explain 
is views about the nature of the church, 
utraged churchmen shouted him down. 
us complained to no avail, “In such a 
luncil as this, I had expected to find more 
°ptiety, piety, and order,”8 
_ Tr the next four weeks, enormous 
“Sure was Placed on the condemned 
. 0 recant or deny his teachings. 
ght to the cathedral of Constance for 
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Hus means in Czech, 

What had Hus done to deserve such a 
death? Why were the assembled churchmen 
and the emperor at Constance so deter- 
mined to see him die? The search for 


Partly in order to advance his career, 
Hus had become a priest in 1400. In study- 
ing for the Priesthood, he had become a 
serious student of the Bible. “When the 
Lord gave me knowledge of the Scriptures, 
I discarded from my mind all foolish fun- 
making,” he wrote,1° Already well known 
as an eloquent university lecturer, Hus now 
gained additional fame as a preacher. In 
1401, he became the confessor of Queen 
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Bohemia. She also came to hear 


hia of 
ees ath at the new Bethlehem Chapel in 

heart of Prague. . 
* His talent, fame, and influential 


patrons should eventually have sae ae ; 
i but Hus 

reat man in the church, . 
Pais increasingly troubled by the ae 
clerical ideas of an English theologian eH 
Oxford University, John Wycliffe, especially 
the idea that all church doctrine should be 
based on the Bible. He said of the controver- 
sial Wycliffe: 


I am attracted by his writings, in which he 
makes every effort to lead all men back to 
the law of Christ, and especially the clergy, 
inviting them to abandon pomp and 
dominion of the world, and live, like the 
apostles, according to the law of Christ.!! 


Many of Hus’s German colleagues on the fac- 
ulty, however, were appalled by Wycliffe’s 
call for church reform. The dispute over 
reform threatened to tear apart the univer- 
sity, particularly as it also began to touch on 
the subject of who was to control the uni- 
versity and the church in Bohemia. Hus was 
the most prominent spokesperson for the 


Wycliffite mold. Hus had Spoken. 
ten in favor of Wycliffe’s Notion 9 
versal priesthood of all believers 
that each person has a direct Spiri 
tionship with Christ, the sole hea 
church. This threatened the Powe 
priests as intercessors between the ] 
God and made the hierarchy of 
office holders seem unnecessary, 

Hus also preached against the 
indulgences, which were relaxations f 
of the penalties in purgatory for sin. 4 


when they die. Instead, a truly penj 
sinner goes to a cleansj & place kno 
as purgatory to have the soul Purified in 


for the indulgences sold in Bohemia. The — 
king’s support of Hus evaporated Tapidly. 
In July 1410, Zbynek ordered Wycliffe’s 
books burned and excommunicated Hus. 
Hus continued to Preach his call for 
reform. Zbynek retaliated by placing the 
Whole city under 
1411. The interdict was a general excom- 
munication that closed all churches and 
stopped all baptisms, marriages, and buri- 
als. Everyone in Prague was threatened with 
eternal damnation. Not Wishing to cause 
such great harm to Prague, Hus left the city 
in October 1412 at the suggestion of King 
Wenceslaus. For the next year and a half, he 
Preached and wrote in his homeland of 
southern Bohemia, winning many new 
friends and followers to the cause of church 
reform. oR: RR caer) 


{ Wey 
eee au <A 


Then Hus was summoned to the great 
council at Constance by his king’s 
reform After his trial and €xecution jn 
ages Bohemian nobles sent an indig- 
415, rotest to the council and the emperor. 
pant a dangrily and foolishly Teplied that 
Sigism d very soon “drown all] Wycliffites 
* Hssites.” This was the final insult 
an an emperor who was seen aS respon- 
from for the death of a Czech National hero. 
ees soon spread throughout Bohemia, 
ae g Wenceslaus was Powerless to 
2 m the storm. 


THe HussiTE REVOLT 


Emperor Sigismund and Pope Martin vy 
roclaimed a crusade against the Hussites, 
who found excellent military leadership in 
the person of Jan Zizka (137 1424). Amaz- 
ingly bold and resourceful, Zizka continued 
to direct artillery in battle even after bein 
blinded. With such valiant officers and sol- 
diers, the Hussite rebels managed to repel 
three successive waves of invasion led 


‘ome fearful that heresy might Spread. 
espite ferocious fighting and theological 


shad divided into two major §roups: the 


taguists, a moderate Stoup who believed 
mmunion in both kinds (bread and 


baptism and the Eucharist and 
md simple, early-church-style cere- 
“ Zizka wag a Taborite and was less 
‘i ke “Ompromise with Sigismund and 


h than the Utraquists. A civil war 


between the Hussite factions Taged on until 
© Utraquists scored decisive Victo 
Over the Taborites at in 


es of Sigismund on 
four major Occasions, the Utraquists moved 
to achieve Peace and offici 


' aving been unable to 
enforce unifo ty of practice by the sword 
the leadership of the chure 


stance had also declared in 1417 that the 
§eneral council should Meet frequently 
(Frequens), but Popes stopped calling coun- 
cils for the most Part after the Council of 
Basel. They also ignored most of the reform 
measures advocated at Constance and else- 
where. Councils met at Florence (1438-1445) 
and at the Lateran (1503-1513), but not until 
the Council of Trent from 1545 to 1563 would 
a major church council succeed in making 
fundamental and lasting reforms. 
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The Hundred Years’ War 


The Latin church was not the only no ae 
of society in deep trouble during oF ite 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The mon 

d France fought a 
chies of England an 

é nflict that was 

terrible war in 1337, a co The 
waged on and off for the next 116 years. © 
Hundred Years’ War began in a sense wit 
the Norman French conquest of England in 
1066. Since the time of William the Con- 
queror, the affairs of France and England 
were thoroughly intertwined. Things had 
become even more entangled when the for- 
mer wife of the French King Louis VI, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine (1122-1204), married 
the red-haired Henry of Anjou, who became 
King Henry II of England (r. 1154-1189). 
Henry had title to land in France, and 
Eleanor had control of even more French 
land than did the French monarchy. 

During the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and early fourteenth century, French 
monarchs such as Philip Il (r. 1180-1223) and 
Philip IV, the Handsome, had been working 
assiduously to recover land from the 
English and had clashed with their English 
rivals on a number of occasions. France 
and England also quarreled over Flanders, 
which the French claimed and with which 
England was intimately connected in the 
wool trade. Tensions between England and 
France escalated in 1328 when the last 
Capetian king of France died without sons. 
King Edward III of England decided to 
“pick the French lily” or claim the French 
crown. His mother was a daughter of Philip 
the Handsome. Philip of Valois challenged 
Edward's claim. He was the son of Philip IV’s 
younger brother. Deeply disturbed by the 
possibility of an English king sitting on the 
throne of France, the French nobility argued 
law), even ae ok worn ee 

d g no such impediment 


existed among the English. 
declared Philip of Valois to be the 
eion. His Valois dynasty would ruj 
until 1589 but not without a challeng¢ 
England, where the Salic law traditig 


not apply. a 
In 1337, Edward III decided 


and Philip VI (r. 1328-1350) had ror 
chivalrous notions of warfare, and n¢ 
was willing to make the necessary conces- 
sions to avoid war. They almost gleefu ly 
dragged their kingdoms into a conflict that 
went on for five generations and devastated 
many parts of France. The French soon 
learned at Crécy (1346) and at Poitiers (1356) 
that mounted knights on horseback were 
no match for longbowmen, whose arrows 
could pierce armor. Although England won 
the major battles of the war, subduing the’ 
much larger France proved impossible, 
especially when the English were distracted 
by the removal of Richard II, Edward II's » 
successor, in 1399. Later, King Henry 
(r, 1413-1422) renewed hostilities and won: 
major victory for England in the mud at — 
Agincourt in 1415. France seemed destined 
to lose the war despite the premature death 
of the seemingly robust Henry Vin 1422, — 


Joan oF Arc (1412-1431) 


At this critical juncture, a sixteen-year-old 
peasant girl named Joan of Arc appeared in 

the spring of 1428 and claimed that God 

had called her to join the French army, lift 

the English siege of the town of Orléans, : 
and see the Dauphin (the Valois heir) 
crowned as king at Rheims. Joan (Jeanne 

d’Arc in French) claimed that since the age 

of thirteen she had been hearing the voices 

of Saints Michael, Catherine, and Margaret. 


The church had a long history of special, 
mystical people who claimed to receive 
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direct communications from God or His 
angels. Mystics such as St. Francis of Assisi 
(c. 1182-1226) or Hildegard of Bingen 
(1098-1179) had achieved great fame and 
even papal recognition. 

There were, of course, also those who 
claimed direct communication with God 
only to be eventually shown to be more 
concerned with self-aggrandizement than 
spiritual growth. Was Joan one of those fake 
mystics? Her voices had not spoken about a 
life of contemplation, which seemed to be 
the usual message given to mystics. Rather 
Joan’s divine voices called her to a life of 
action, action considered impossible for a 
woman in the fifteenth century when mili- 
tary armor was Officially defined as “male 
clothing.” This tradition obviously helped 
men maintain a virtual monopoly on mili- 
aly, power. Initially, Joan’s efforts to be rec- 
Ognized were rejected by her local lord 
Robert de Baudricourt, but eventually ie 


Battle of Crécy, Chronicles 
of Froissart (second half of _ 
the fourteenth century), 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, France. Folio with 
illumination miniature. 
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relented and sent her with six of his men- 
at-arms to the court of the Dauphin Charles 
at Chinon. 

There the seventeen-year-old dressed 
in men’s clothing, managed to convince 
some of the religious and secular elite of 
France that she was God’s chosen instru- 
ment of their salvation. For one thing, she 
managed to pick the disguised dauphin out 
of a crowd of courtiers. Impressed with her 
obvious sincerity and desperate to try almost 
anything, Charles authorized “the maid” to 
go with four thousand troops to Orléans, 
which was besieged by the English. Her 
very presence inspired the French soldiers 
and alarmed the English. The French lifted 
the siege of Orléans in May 1429. Although 
twice wounded, Joan fought bravely in 
at least seven military engagements and 
advised the French military commanders 
on a number of occasions. Her presence 
changed the course of the war and in July 


| ri Scheffer, Entry of Joan of Arc into Orléans, 
3 1429. Chateau Versailles, France. 
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1429, the dauphin was crowned as King 


Charles VII of France (r. 1422-1461). 

As for Joan, she continued to fight and 
was captured at Compiegne by the Burgun- 
dians, who sold her to the English. Joan was 
forced to endure a harsh imprisonment and 
a grueling series of cross-examinations by 
unsympathetic clergy with vested interests 
indiscrediting her. Her leading interrogator 
Pierre Couchon, bishop of Beauvais (“Bishop 
Pig’), was not sympathetic to a woman who 
had taken up arms. Chained to a block of 
wood at night, she was questioned several 
times a day from January 9 to May 30, 1431. 
Unable to make her deny her visions or give 
up her wearing of men’s clothes, French 
churchmen in the service of the English tried 
Joan as a heretic and a witch. Joan was 
accused of having been trained by some 
‘tld women” in “the use of sorcery, divina- 
"on, and other superstitious works or magic 
ats." Faced with death, she recanted briefly 


before changing her mind. Joan of Arc was _ 


hen convicted of being “a relapsed heretic” 
nd bumed at the stake on May 30, 1431. 
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Short on ready cash, Kin 
King Charles 
and his government made no effort to Me 


ung woman had 
served her Purpose. The French were fe 


such biblica] heroines as Esther, Judi 
aa t, Judith, and 


Ah, what honor to the feminine sex! 
Which God so loved that he showed 
A way to this great people 

By which the kingdom once lost, 
Was recovered by a woman, 

A thing men could not do.”2 


Following the death of Joan, French 
armies went from Victory to Victory. By 
1453, the English were completely driven 
out of France with the exception of the well- 
fortified port city of Calais on the channel, 
twenty-six miles across from the English 
port of Dover. Large sections of France had 
been devastated by the war, plague, famine, 
and a ferocious peasant revolt in 1358. King 
Charles VII was able to devote himself to 
the rebuilding of his ravished country. Dur- 
ing the war, he had gained a standing army, 
secure tax revenues, and an expanded royal 
administrative structure. Charles used these 
tools to strengthen the monarchy as did his 
successors, most notably the “Spider King” 
Louis XI (r. 1461-1483). The crafty Louis 
loved plotting and removed several of his 
rivals by treachery and murder. In 1477, he 
confiscated the duchy of Burgundy when 
its last duke died fighting against Louis’ 
allies, the Swiss. France, now disentangled 
from England, was well on the road to 
becoming an even greater power in Europe. 
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The War of the Roses, 
1455-1485 


h humbled by their 
Years’ War, soon 


ty struggle for the 


The English, thoug 
defeat in the Hundred 


found themselves in a nas 
throne between the rival houses of York and 


Lancaster. Hostilities began in 1455 when 
Richard, the duke of York, attempted to 
overthrow the inept and mentally troubled 
Lancastrian King Henry VI (1422-1461), 
who was blamed for the humiliating defeat 
in France by many among the English nobil- 
ity. King Henry’s able and assertive wife, 
Margaret of Anjou (1429-1482), rallied those 
loyal to the house of Lancaster, whose 
emblem was the red rose. Although Richard 
of York was defeated and killed at Wakefield 
in 1460, the Yorkist (white rose) cause was 
ably championed by Richard’s son, Edward 
IV (r. 1461-1483), whom the English Parlia- 
ment declared king in 1461 after his great 


victory at Mortimer’s Cross. The gon 
King Henry and Queen Margaret 
Scotland, where she continued to sit, 
against Edward. “8 
King Edward IV was a brilliant , 
tary leader, but could at times be Ja 
cruel. He also had autocratic tendencies % 
called Parliament as seldom as possi: 
Things took an ugly turn when Edun 
ally, the earl of Warwick, and his ro, 5 
brother, Clarence, switched allegiances ue ‘ 
sided with the Lancastrians. Suppose | 
the Spider King, Louis XI of France, in Pre 
they succeeded for a time in restoring Henry 
VI and Margaret to the throne. Six non : 
later, however, Edward IV killed Warwick in | 
battle at Barnet and then crushed Margaret | 
and her army at Tewkesbury. Margaret was 
exiled to France; her husband and the 
treacherous Clarence ended their days in the | 
Tower of London. Edward IV ruled England 
for the next twelve years before his sudden 


urtesy of the Nationa 


Unknown, Edward IV. Co 
United Kingdom. 


Portrait Gallery, London, 
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in May 1483. The elder of his two king was Widely suspected of murder} 
deat ons was declared to be his successor the two young princes in the tower Here 
: nfan' ~ Edward V (b. 1470). Tudor, earl of Richmond, now appeared as 
Z ee d IV’s younger brother, Richard, the champion of all those who considered 

of Gloucester, who was the king’s Richard an evil usurper. In 1485, during 
quke ant in the north and protector of the a showdown battle at Bosworth Field 
f ee outfoxed his rivals and in less Henry’s forces Overwhelmed those of 
child ree months mounted the throne as Richard, who died in the battle. The able 


than [l. The deposed young king was 


pichar’ illegitimate and placed in the 


declare 


f London along with his brother. 


0 
Tower ‘on leaders were executed, and the 


of York, ended the War of the Roses, and 


Opp ositi established the remarkable Tudor dynasty. 
Chronology 
Election of hermit Pope 1381 Wat Tyler Peasants’ Revolt in 
1a Celestine V; replacement of England. 
Celestine with Boniface VIII. 1384 Death of John Wycliffe. 
02 Boniface VIII issues Unam 1409 Council of Pisa (three popes). 
: Sanctam. 1414-1418 Council of Constance. 
1303 Humiliation and death of 1415 Death of Jan Hus at 
Boniface VIII at the hands Constance; English under 
of agents of Philip the Henry V win the battle of 
Handsome. Agincourt. 
1305 Beginning of the Babylonian 1417 End of the Great Western 
Captivity (popes at Avignon). Schism. 
1315-1322 The Great Famine. 1429 French lift the siege of 
1324 Marsilius of Padua publishes Orléans. 
The Defender of the Peace. 1431 Death of Joan of Arc. 
1337 Hundred Years’ War begins. 1438-1445 Council of Florence. 
1340-1400 Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. 4431-1449 Council of Basel. 
1346 English win the battle of 1436 End of the Hussite Wars. 
Crécy. 1453 End of the Hundred Years’ 
1347 Beginning of the Black Death. War; Ottomans conquer : 
1348-1349 Arti ‘Revolt in Constantinople. ae 
= rtisans : ‘ 
Nuremberg. 1455-1485 War of the Roses in ng : 
; er 
1358 The Jacquerie Peasant Revolt 4461-1483 Reign of Louis XI (Spi 
King) in France. 
in France. VI (Tudor) 
1376 Papacy returns to Rome. 1485-1509 ey a ae: 
. in en . 
B78 Cloth workers revolt in 8 
Florence; the Great Western 
Schism begins. 
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Chapter 4 


Despite the great series of disasters a 
afflicted Europe beginning in the fourteent 
century, Renaissance culture developed and 
took root in Italy and then eventually 
spread to the rest of Europe and the world. 
Why did the cultural movement known as 
the Renaissance first begin in the Italian 
peninsula? What was so special about Italy? 
What kind of places and people made up 
Italy during the Renaissance? 

The nineteenth-century Swiss historian 
Jacob Burckhardt argued that “Italy began 
to teem with personalities; the interdict 
which had lain on personalities was here 
completely broken... the rest of Europe 
still lay under the spell of the community.”! 
Although modern historians may be less 
inclined to view the Renaissance as the “tri- 
umph of individualism” as Burckhardt did, 
there is much to be said of his admiration 
for the great heroes of Renaissance culture. 
But what other fact 
the spectacular accomplishments of out- 
Standing individuals such as Isabella d’Este, 
Artemisia Gentileschi, Leonardo da 


taly: HOME 
of the Renalssane 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth & 
turies, Italy was just a 8eographical ey. 
sion for an enchanting land of lov. 
and valleys, dotted with Temains of 
ancient past. The Italian peninsula was m 
up of a series of independent city-states 


Culturally, Italy was still the leading 
heir to the grandeur of the Roman Empire 
in the West, even though most of that 
grandeur had faded. Italy was the home 


Place in the minds of many Europeans. 
Italy’s stature as a cultural center would 
d. 
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Italy in the Fifteenth Century. 
Florence: “The Most Beautiful Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Cellini, 
of Cities” and a host of others flourished. The city on 


the Arno was also the home of the poets 
The perceptive English poet Elizabeth Barret Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, who helped 
Browning (b. 1806), who spent fifteen years to make their Tuscan dialect into a superb 


living in Italy, hailed Florence as the “most literary vehicle. Historians such as Machi- 
beautiful of cities.” Given the stunning avelli and Guicciardini were native Floren- 
beauty of places such as Pisa, Siena, and tines, as was the Philosopher Marsilio Ficino. 
Venice, this was quite a compliment, but Florentine humanism was es y the 
one that Florence deserves. The trade and likes of P Ogg10 Bracciolini, Leonar 0 bruni, 
cloth manufacturing town on the Arno Francesco Filelfo, Niccold Niccoli, and 
River became known as “queen city of the Coluccio Salutati. What abpenee ee 
‘enaissance.” Artists of the stature of rence during the Renaissance 


developments throughout Italy and, ulti- 


“otto, Masaccio, Br unelles hg eoue mately, the rest of Europe and the world. 


a Angelico, Botticelli, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
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._ od in the city on 
| letters thrived in t Ae, 
Arts and f the city $ 


the Arno almost in spite 0 
troubled political history. In the twelfth and 


thirteenth centuries, the commune was torn 
between rival factions loyal to the Holy 
Roman emperors (Ghibellines) and the 
popes (Guelfs). In 1283, the wealthy mer- 
chants of Florence initiated constitutional 
changes that would give them supremacy 
over the often unruly Florentine nobility. 
Only male members of seven great guilds of 
cloth importers, dealers in wool, silk manu- 
facturers, furriers, bankers, judges and 
notaries, and doctors and apothecaries were 
allowed to hold public office. This monop- 
oly was challenged by members of some of 
the less powerful guilds (blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, butchers, carpenters, bakers, cloth 
sellers, etc.), who were given a minority 
share in the government. Noblemen were 
specifically excluded from public office. 


—— 


The patriarchal governme 
rence was headed by a board of 
men (the Signoria), one of whom w. 
as the “Standard Bearer of Just; ’as a 
responsible for maintaining ij me 
throughout the town. Meni = 
Signoria were chosen by lot ant fi 
two-month term. They met dail 4 seryeg = 
the great fortress-like town hall pa hi Cin 
of the city during their two mon in the he, 
Any legislation proposed pe | 
had to be approved by ‘i it Sign, q 
with rotating membershi “i bodj : 
Good Men and the Sixthoni ae Tw lye 4 
ers. Major laws had to gain i aici 

1010na] 


ge 


approval of the three-h | 
Council of the People and the ta ene 
member Council of the Com “hundred. 
occasions mune. On rare 
ica , an assembly of al] male ¢; rate 
es ae € convened by the Signoria ae ‘ 
§ te governmental] Structure 2 alter 


Arnolfo di Cambio, Palazzo 
Vecchio (Town Hall), Florence, 
Italy. Alinari/Art Resource, 
Pearson Asset Library. 


The political wisdom of the elite Flo- 

Hine guildsmen was severely challenged 
ren the calamitous fourteenth century. 
dur gh e’s greatest banking houses—the 
Floren and the Peruzzi—had loaned too 
pardi oney to King Edward III of England 
much pe at the start of the Hundred 
and ? War. In 1339, King Edward sus- 
eat d payment on his loans to the Floren- 
ene thensind semen eae eeeee 
tines i er. Already overextended, the Bardi 
altoget we banks collapsed and never 
and Per vered from this blow. In 1347, the 
fully reco th hit Florence and killed almost 


ve Be citizens. Periodic famines in the 
a 


¥ 


Porta al Prato 


Porta S. Friano 
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countryside also troubled the Florentines, 
wars with Lucca, Milan, 


of government and burning some of the 
houses of the rich. It was not until 1382 that 
order was restored after the lesser guilds 
were granted political representation in the 
Signoria. 

At the start of the fifteenth century, 
Florence was almost conquered by Duke 
Giangaleazzo of Milan before his premature 
death in July 1402. The republic had tri- 
umphed over the principality. Florence 


The political wisdom of the elite Flo- 
ildsmen was severely challenged 
Ce oe calamitous fourteenth cen tity 
durl nce’s greatest banking houses—the 
at and the Peruzzi—had loaneq too 
Bar h money to King Edward II of England 
uc others at the start of the Hundred 
and / War. In 1339, King Edward sus- 
Years d payment on his loans to the Floren- 
ende A then in 1346 repudiated the loans 
Hines * er. Already overextended, the Bardi 
altoget eee banks collapsed and never 
and a red from this blow. In 1347, the 
fully = eath hit Florence and killed almost 
ine f its citizens. Periodic famines in the 
ha 


porta S. Friano 


Renaissance Florence. 


were granted political Tepresentation in the 
Signoria. 

At the start of the fifteenth century, 
Florence was almost conquered by Duke 
Giangaleazzo of Milan before his premature 
death in July 1402. The republic had tri- 
umphed over the principality. Florence 
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with the biblical _ 
d the mighty Goliath 
e of God, as many 
Having escaped 
e Florentines now 


now identified itself 
David, having defeated 
of the north with the aid 
Florentines believed. 


est by Milan, th ee 
one i offensive and captured Pi 


i iles 
in 1406. The city now had a port pillar 
away on the west pete ee o eee 

the Arno River, whic : 

* heart of Florence. The Hoe a 
fight off Naples between 1409 an z 
Milan, again, in 1421, and Lucca ee 
1429 and 1433. The war with the nearby 
silk-producing republic of Lucca eventually 
drew in Milan as well and almost resulted 
in disaster for the Florentines. 


THE MEDICI IN FLORENCE 


Although Florence had many prominent 
families striving for economic and political 
power, one family—the Medici—came to 
dominate the city for three hundred years. 
The rise of the Medici to political promi- 
nence began with Cosimo de’ Medici’s 
(1389-1464) opposition to the war with 
Milan and Lucca, which was championed 
by the politically dominant Albizzi family. 
The Medici were a well-established banking 
and cloth manufacturing family. Cosimo was 
Married to Contissena Bardi, the daughter 
of one of his father’s old banking partners, 
The Bardi we 
Were still respected, as were the Medici, 


who had shown Sympathy to the working 
People during the Crisis of 


T some Pressure, Cosimo 


ety of Verona. 
Much to the consternation of the 


Ibizzi, a new Signoria favorable to the 


Medici was chosen in the fall of 143 
Cosimo was recalled from exile, / 
plot to overthrow the governmen 
and they and their mostly aristo 
lowers were sent into exile. For 
three hundred years, the house of 
dominated the political history of Fk 
They had a wide circle of busine 
political friends and married intg 
other prominent families who iden 
their business and political interests 
that of the Medici. $ 

Cosimo de’ Medici often consulteq 
with his political support groups art 
remained accessible to a wide Tange 9 
people during his thirty years in power, 
respected the forms of republican govern- 
ment, only serving as Standard Bearer of 
Justice for six months, and always sup 
ported moderate policies. The newly 


tax bills, and appoint ministers, often metin _ 
his palace. Working to Keep taxes low, 
Cosimo made huge personal loans to the 
city in times of crisis. He also loaned money 

to other prominent Florentines, making 
them personally obligated to him. As the 
owner of three textile factories and a lead- 
ing banker Cosimo was one of Florence’s 
Major employers, something he seldom let 
his employees forget. He was often present 
when wages were paid to Medici workers. 


THE RISE OF THE MEDICI BANKING EMPIRE 


Cosimo de’ Medici knew that, ultimately, 
his political power rested upon the financial 
success of his business empire. His father, 
Giovanni (d. 1429), had carefully studied 
the example of the Bardi When he set up his 
banking network. To avoid becoming overly 
centralized and overextended, the Medici 
shared risks with their local partners. Local 


ers were allowed to make indepen- 
ae sions, but they had to make con- 
t ple investments of their own capital 
gidera re their caution. If need be, the 
0 ies Florence could exercise contro] 
we r subsidiaries because they always 
. : least fifty percent of the branch 
d k's stock. 
pan petter guarantees for loans were also 
ded from royal creditors than those 
es d by the Bardi and the Peruzzi. Even 
banking for the papacy, the Medici 
when ded and received a controlling inter- 
ig lucrative papal alum mines at 
est ee northeastern Italy. Cosimo’s father 
Tolfa stablished branch banks in Naples, 
had € Venice, and Geneva in Switzerland. 
soon added branches in Avignon, Bruges, 
ee Milan, and Pisa. They dealt in al] 
Lon - f credit and loans. Money deposited 
ve Medici banks was then invested in a 
pi variety of business activities, further 
ea ding the family’s influence. 


edi 
0 


dem 
obtain 


Cosimo DE’ MEDICI AS A PATRON 


Many of the early capitalists of the Renais- 
sance made a great deal of money. Why did 
the Medici give so much more back to their 
community in the form of cultural patron- 
ige? Why did they worship the florin less 
han some of their business rivals? The 
nswers lie partly in the background and 
ide-ranging interests of Cosimo himself. 
ducated at a monastic school and “grave 
| lemperament,” Cosimo had learned 
‘man, French, Latin, and some Hebrew, 
tek, and Arabic. His active mind found 
Siness and Politics to be insufficiently 
mulating to absorb all his considerable 
nal energies and to enrich his spirit. 
‘tefore, he continued to attend humanist 
“Ussion 8toups throughout his life as he 
vd that Philosophy challenged him as 
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Orld of affairs. 
the Neoplatonic 
| cino (1433-1499), 
the son of his Physician, and helped estab- 


4 group of schol- 
ars dedicated to the thought of is Ghee 


and architecture, which he found could 
be used to enhance his family’s honor as 


thetically Pleasing Surroundings, Privacy, 
and security. Although the Medic; Palace 
made an impressive show of power and 
wealth, it was not as excessive as the Pitti 
Palace. Influenced as well by the Ciceronian 
notion that the rich must give something 
back to their communities, Cosimo was 
directly or indirectly responsible for erecting 
many other structures in Florence, including 
the church of San Lorenzo, the monastery of 
San Marco, and several villas in the coun- 
tryside. Given the title “father of the state,” 
Cosimo growled, “in a few years, they will 
temember me only for my buildings,” 

The Medici dynasty in Florence was 
continued by Cosimo’s son, Piero “the 
Gouty.” A skilled financier, Piero did not 
have his father’s political sophistication 
and was limited by his poor health. He did 
continue Cosimo’s alliances with Milan and 
the papacy and kept the Venetians at bay. 
His position was enhanced by the abilities 
of his poet wife, Lucretia, who came from a 
Prosperous, venerable Florentine family. 
She helped her husband dispense abundant 
patronage to artists and produced five well- 
educated children. Continuing the family 
tradition, their children were all married 
into prominent families. Piero’s five years 
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Michelozzo, Palazzo 
Medici Riccardi, Florence, 
Italy. Pearson Education, 
Corporate Digital Archive. 


of dominance ended in 1469, but he was 
able to pass a great deal of power to his 
more talented sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano. 


THE MAGNIFICENT LORENZO (1449-1492) 


Lorenzo de’ Medici was a talented and 
complex individual who became renowned 
for his generous support for the arts. Many 
talented artists, musicians, and philos- 
ophers were directly supported or encour- 
aged by the sensual Lorenzo, known as the 
Magnificent. Filippo Lippi, Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, Sandro Botticelli, Verrocchio, 
Michelangelo, and others received commis- 
sions from Lorenzo. He also was an avid 
collector of coins, hard-stone vases, and 
gems. The Medici Library expanded under 
his patronage, and he continued to support 


the Platonic Academy of Marsilio ig; b m 
intimate friend. A sensual man of many 
interests and abilities, Lorenzo also Ofte, 
wrote provocative and ribald Poetry ang 
staged elaborate annual festivals. ie 
As the political leader of Florence 
Lorenzo de’ Medici attempted to a ¥ 
sively defend the financial interests of the 
city. Unfortunately for him, his family's 
friend Pope Paul II (r. 1464-1471) was sue 
ceeded by Francesco della Rovere as Pg ‘4 
Sixtus IV. Sixtus IV distrusted and dislike 
Lorenzo, who had attacked the old Etruscan 
town of Volterra in 1472 for its rich alum 
mines. Alum, a very valuable sulfate, was 
absolutely essential in the dyeing of textiles, 
Both the pope and the banker wanted to 
control this important asset. Sixtus also had 
his own family ambitions and wanted to 


Andrea del Verrocchio, Lorenzo ae Mee a 
courtesy of the National Gallery of na es 
H. Kress Collection, Washington, D.C. Pea 
Asset Library. 


stv strategic Imola in the Romagna on 

al his nephews. Lorenzo ©PPposed this 
ie also the appointment of Francesco 
z jviati as archbishop of Pisa, 


rue PAZZI PLOT OF 1478 


As relations with the Papacy cooled, ene- 
mies of the Medici flocked to Rome and 
found a sympathetic papal ear. Foremost 
among them were members of a rival Flo- 
rentine banking family, the Pazzi, who 
replaced the Medici as papal bankers. With 
the blessing of the Pope, Francesco de 
Pazzi, Archbishop Francesco Salviati, and 
others attempted to assassinate Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de’ Medici during the celebration 
of High Mass at the Cathedral of Florence 
on April 26, 1478. Giuliano was Stabbed to 
death, but Lorenzo escaped with only a 
shoulder wound. 

The Pazzi conspirators not only failed 
to seize the town hall but also failed to rally 
the people against the Medici. Instead, the 
people of Florence joined Lorenzo in 
severely punishing the conspirators. 
Francesco de Pazzi and Archbishop Salviati 
were hanged from the windows of the Flo- 
rentine town hall. Other plotters were bry- 
tally murdered by angry mobs. Pope Sixtus 
retaliated by excommunicating Lorenzo, 
imposing an interdict on Florence, and then 
invading Tuscany with his ally Naples. 
Abandoned by its ally Venice, Florence 
struggled for two desperate years to hold 
off its enemies, 

During the course of the war, Lorenzo 
isked his life on a secret diplomatic mission 
0 the court of the capricious and often- 
tuel Ferrante I of Naples. He finally man- 
ged to persuade Ferrante that it would 
ot be in Naples’s interest to increase the 
Ower of the Papal States, at the expense of 
lotence, Without the support of Naples, 
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Sixtus IV hag to 
With Florence. a re S€parate Peace 


THE Fatt or THE Mepicr 


fortune with that of the state 
his own advantage. 


His generous €xpenditures continued 
throughout his life, 


charity, and taxes. Lorenzo said of this 
astounding sum: “I think it casts a brilliant 
light on our estate, and it seems to me that 
the monies were Well spent and I am ve 


matters caused him to neglect his family’s 
business affairs. Ignoring one of the key les- 
sons of the Bardi experience, he made an 
overly generous loan to a fellow art collec- 
tor, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
which was never Tepaid. Medici banks were 
already closing, before Lorenzo’s death in 
1492 and the invasion of the French two 
years later. 

The French invasion caused the Medici 
to close the Roman branch and finally the 
home bank in Florence. There was still 
enough wealth left to secure the futures of 
his children, provided the wealth was com- 
petently managed. His second son, Giovanni, 
had become a cardinal at age thirteen and 
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1). 
later became Pope Leo X(t Pe : 
Lorenzo was succeeded by his 0” ae 
the wastrel Piero, in Florence. The ‘ ae 
tent Piero was blamed for losing o site 
to the invading French and was e ‘ ; ne 
life from Florence in November 14 ; a 
unthinkable had happened: the Medici 


Florence had fallen. 


The Fiery Dominican: Savonarola 


The coming of the French and the fall of the 
Medici had long been predicted by a charis- 
matic Dominican preacher, Girolamo 
Savonarola (1452-1498). A native of Ferrara 
from a family of modest means, Savonarola 
earned an M.A. and studied medicine, the 
profession of his grandfather. He then 
entered a Dominican monastery in Bologna 
after being rejected by a daughter of the 
wealthy house of Strozzi. Following stints 
as a preacher in Bologna and then Ferrara, 
he was called to the monastery of San 
Marco in Florence, in 1482. The gaunt, young 
ascetic found the city on the Arno beautiful 
but too worldly for his tastes. It was while 
preaching in nearby San Gimignano that his 
vibrant preaching first began to attract 
notice from influential people. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici urged him to return to San Marco's. 
Beginning in August 1490, Savonarola 
began preaching dire warnings of coming 
disasters and urged the Florentines to 
repent. Disgusted by the selfishness of some 
of the rich, the Dominican spoke of the fall 
of tyrants and the need for justice for the 
poor and the oppressed. Savonarola became 
the leading preacher in Florence, before San 
Marco, and a frequent guest preacher in the 
great cathedral. In his Lenten sermon of 
rae ihe called for the building of another 
awe then os : ilped : i Sees Then 
mene oe | a vision in which he 
earing a flaming sword 


H ofl 
inscribed with the words: “The swor 
will soon come over the ear 
Lord o arth 


eat speed. ; 
gf When news reached Florence 


tember 1494 that King Charles py © 
France had crossed the Alps with a la 
army and arrived in Italy, the people we 
terrified, and it seemed to man 
Savonarola’s dark, apocalyptic prophecic 
were coming true. Savonarola now pr, 
claimed, “Behold the Sword has descendeg 
the scourge has failed, the prophecies if 
being fulfilled. Behold it is the Lord ¢ 
who leading these armies... . Beh 
I shall unloose waters over the earth.“ 
Mantuan ambassador reported to his ma 
ter that “a Dominican friar has so terrified 
all the Florentines that they are wholly — 
given up to piety.” The philosopher Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola testified that 
Savonarola’s sermons sent shivers up and © : 
down his spine and made his hair stand on 
end. As an old man, Michelangelo was still _ 
haunted by the powerful voice of the 
Dominican. 

When King Charles VII entered Flo- 
rence on November 17, 1494 with a part of 
his impressive army in sumptuous array, it 
seemed as if the flood had come. Savonarola 
met twice with the king and begged him to 
spare the city. Eleven days later, the French 
left Florence for the road to Naples without 
having done great damage. The Dominican 
was hailed as the savior of Florence and was 
compared to Pope Leo I, who had allegedly 
convinced Attila the Hun not to sack Rome 
in 454. At the urging of Savonarola, Flo- 
rence was made into a less autocratic repub- 
lic with greater representation of males on 
its Great Coyncil of three thousand mem- 
bers. The friar proclaimed “that Florence 
will be more glorious, richer, more power” 
ful than she has ever been.” He wanted to 
make the city a New Jerusalem, purging it 
of its vices and sins. In 1496 at the usually 


active carnival time, the Dominican inspired 
eat burning of the vanities in which 
ambling equipment, jewelry, cosmetics, 
false hair and pads, musical instruments, 
d lewd books were put to the torch, 
i Savonarola dreamed not Only of 
forming Florence but also of cleansing the 
e hole. He was espec; wae 
church as a W. pecially criti- 
eal of the corrupt Pope Alexander VI and 
urg ed King Charles Vil to depose him. The 
porgia pope Ordered the “meddlesome 
friar” to stop preaching. Enraged by this 
offort to silence him, Savonarola only inten- 
sified his attacks of the Papacy. The pope 
then excommunicated him and threatened 
to place Florence under an interdict if the 
friar continued to preach. Many of the elite, 
already jealous of Savonarola’s Power and 
fearing for the loss of so many Pleasures, 
began to worry, especially as the city weath- 
ered a severe economic crisis in the winter 
of 1497-1498. They helped to stir up public 
discontent with the friar. 

Early in 1498, an associate of 
Savonarola’s accepted a challenge from a 
rival preacher to test the validity of 
Savonarola’s actions by an ordeal by fire. 
Public excitement forced Savonarola to give 
his consent. A large crowd gathered on 
April 7 in the square outside the town hall 
to witness the ordeal. The rival parties bick- 
ered over the details of the ordeal for sev- 
eral hours until a rainstorm extinguished 
the waiting flames, where the dance of faith 
was to have taken place. Egged on by 
Savonarola’s enemies and disappointed 
that the promising show had been aborted, 
a angry mob turned against their former 
hero, The following day, a mob besieged 
San Marco. The government now ordered 
the arrest of Savonarola plus two of his fel- 
OW friars. Under torture, Savonarola con- 
lssed that he had falsified his prophecies. 

May 23, 1498, Savonarola and his two 
"UN supporters were hanged in the 


s aii urnin é 
and tossed into the mg burned 


and Scraps of clothing, River. Bits Of bone 


Telics of the three Martyr 


S. 


The Return Of the Medici 


Artemisia Gentileschi became the first 
female artist admitted to the prestigious 
Florentine Academy of Design. She was 
sponsored by Michelangelo Buonarroti the 
Younger, the great nephew of the artistic 
“superstar,” and the Grand Duke Cosimo II 
de’ Medici. The Medici had become the 
Grand Dukes of all of Tuscany and contin- 
ued to be great patrons of the arts. Florence 
remained their capital city. Some of the 
remarkable, creative, and patronage tradi- 
tions of Renaissance Florence would con- 
tinue into the age of the Baroque and 
beyond. 


Rome and the Papal States 


As spectacular as the cultural life of Florence 
was, other communities also made major 
contributions to the movement known as 
the Renaissance. One of the most important 
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e former center of a great 
e Rome, filled with the 


crumbled remains of ancient buildings, was 
no longer the center of a vast world empire, 
nor was it even one of Italy’s great trade 
centers. Ancient Rome had been home to 
over a million people in the third century, 
only about a tenth of that number lived 
in Renaissance Rome. Cows now grazed 
amidst the ruins of the ancient Roman 
forum, where Julius Caesar and Cicero had 
once debated. Except for the difficult period 
from 1305 to 1376 when the headquarters of 
the church was in Avignon, Renaissance 
Rome’s economy was mostly sustained by 
the presence of the huge bureaucracy of the 
Roman Catholic Church and tourism (pil- 
grimages). Rome was also the largest market 
town in the Papal States. Wealthy patrician 
families such as the Colonna, Gaetane, 
Frangipani, Orsini, Santa Croce, and others 
struggled with each other and the popes to 
control Rome’s municipal government and 
to win favors from the papacy. These fami- 
lies also struggled repeatedly to gain control 
of the papacy. 


was Rome, th 
empire. Renaissanc 


CoLa DI RIENZO (1313-1354) 


In 1347, and again in 1354, Cola di Rienzo 
took advantage of the absent papacy to 
attempt to win Rome’s independence from 
papal and feudal control. The son of a tav- 
ern keeper and a laundress, Rienzo was a 
student of Roman history and archaeology. 
An eloquent speaker, he managed to con- 
vince some of his followers that he was the 
illegitimate son of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Heinrich VII (r. 1308-1313) and as such 
could be the new Roman “tribune of the 
people,” who would restore Rome to its lost 
glory. Wearing a toga, Rienzo urged his sup- 
porters to “die in freedom so that posterity 
may be born in freedom.” They managed 


to gain control of the city for sey 
before being toppled from power }, 
combined forces of the major Roman; 
lies and the papacy, who were app 
the pretensions of this upstart. i 

In 1350, Rienzo traveled to Pra 
gain the support of the Holy 
Emperor Charles IV (r. 1347-1378). The wn. 
Charles found him interesting but uns 
The emperor declined to support Rienzo’. 
bid for power in Rome. Instead, Charles haq 
Rienzo imprisoned until Pope Innocent yj 
(r. 1352-1362) secured his release. The p 
hoped that the still-influential Rienzo migt 
help pave the way for the return of the 
papacy from Avignon. In 1354, Rienzo led, 
second successful revolt in Rome and too 
over the city. Despite his pretensions 0 
planning to restore the glories of the ancient 
Roman republic, Rienzo soon showed him- 
self to be a petty tyrant, and was killed less _ 
than a year later during a revolt of the com- 
mon people, who felt betrayed by their erst- 
while champion. 


faxd 


RENAISSANCE POPES 


The papacy reasserted its full control over 
the impoverished and strife-torn city and 
its surrounding communities in the late 
1350s. Then came the difficult period when 
the papacy moved back to Rome in 1376, 
only to be followed by the Great Western 
Schism with one pope in Rome and another 
in Avignon. Finally, with the reign of Pope 
Martin V (r. 1417-1431), the papacy was 
back in Rome for good. It faced a consider- 
able rebuilding task, but papal leadership 
during the Renaissance became dedicated 
to restoring the grandeur of Rome. Pope 
Nicholas V (r. 1447-1455) resumed the mas- 
sive cleanup campaign begun by Martin V. 
He constructed a new Vatican palace, rebuilt 


the Trevi fountain, and began rebuilding 


peter’s Basilica. A true frie 
prought in the rendemedl hime 
trenZ0 Valla to help him create the ccna 
Vatican Library. ak 

Three years later, Aene ilvi i 

-olimini, one of the leading ates i 
aly and poet laureate of the empire = 
-eoaed 10 the throne of St. Peter. As Po - 
ius I(r. 1458-1464), he supported aise 
ad writers and tried to launch a crusade 

inst the Ottomans. The next major pope 


ag; 
cixtus IV (r. 1471-1484), initiated an ambi- 
ious program to establish the political 


ower and prestige of the papacy. Com- 

letely ruthless, he plotted the death of his 
enemies in central Italy and Florence (the 
pazzi Plot of 1478). As a patron, he was 
responsible for the building of the Sistine 
Chapel in St. Peter’s. 

Political corruption and immorality in 
the Vatican reached their all-time peak dur- 
ing the reign of Rodrigo Borgia as Alexander 
VI (r. 1492-1503). Borgia was the nephew of 
Pope Calixtus III (r. 1455-1458) and as such 
rose rapidly in church preferment. Even as 
an up-and-coming young churchman, he 
gave signs of things to come. In June 1460, 
Pope Pius II wrote a letter of reproach to the 
young cardinal and vice-chancellor in 
which he admonished Borgia for indulging 
inlicentious dances and an orgy in Siena with 
several married women. Despite this repri- 
mand, the Spaniard, who was also a skilled 
administrator, managed to bribe and cajole 
his way onto St. Peter’s throne. 

As pope, Borgia continued to indulge 
both his political and sensual appetites. He 
continued to live an extravagant lifestyle 
that included lavish parties, weddings, 
receptions, and even bullfights. Gangsterism 
flourished in Pope Alexander’s Rome, an 
according to his master of ceremonies, 
Johannes Burchardus, the pope, had ifual 
knowledge” of more than 250 murders. 
Rome also suffered disastrous floods in the 
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winter of 1495_ 
as the Tiber R; 1496, 


aes b 
turbing sign to some. gan to recede, a dis- 


Although little 
the plight of the me done to improve 
der used the TOW Bit Pope Alexan- 
Papacy to foster the care Wealth of the 
dean By ohn apes ers of his four chil- 
KeeperiVaneeed Cataner ot re 

zza Catanei, who lived }; 
queen. The worst of the eae 
the ambitious, hands sere ee ee 
Cesare (1476-150 ome, and vicious 
7), who was made a cardi 

nal of the church at age fourteen. C oe 
Gael has Coa n. esare fas- 
Niccolé M Piomat and political theorist 

0 Machiavelli and others by his ruth- 
lessness, which extended to possibly m 
dering his older broth yee 
- er brother as well as the second 

usband of his sister, Lucretia. 

With the support of his father, he 
attempted to carve out a large state for him- 
self in the Romagna of central Italy. In 1498, 

alliance with the French king Louis XII 
brought him a French bride and the title of 
duke of Valentinois. Taking advantage of 
the French invasions, Cesare made progress 
in creating his new state until his father’s 
death in 1503 seriously reduced his rev- 
enues. Alexander VI’s eventual successor 
was his bitter enemy Giuliano della Rovere, 
Pope Julius Il (r. 1503-1513), who wanted to 
expand the papal state in central Italy. 
Cesare’s empire quickly collapsed around 
him, and he was imprisoned in a castle at 
Ischia. He died three years later in Spain. 

Julius Il became known as “Papa 
Terrible” because of his relentless energy, 


d the fear and awe he 
love of war, an shatieahie 


inspired. Contemporaries said 

dieved the smell of smoke and the blood 
of battle.”” Papa Terrible attempted e 
strengthen the papacy by een ee 
land holdings in central Italy. In *9' 
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Unknown, Portrait of Cesare Borgia, Accademia 
Carra, Bergamo, Italy. Alinari/Art Resource. 


___ Itwas the Renaissance Papacy, through 
its patronage of artists, which ma 


d even after bein 


a week by Tebellioys 
troops of the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V 
In the summer of 1527, 


f the fastest growin 
Sey. oe second half of the 
pari The papacy helped ENCOUrae 
a clopneld of such important Rone 
artists as Bernini, Caravaggio, and A, 
Gentileschi, plus many others whole 
attracted to the city for its abundant 
age and stimulating cultural and re 
ie The eternal city would live on 
its rich artistic and spiritual heritage, 


Naples and Sicily 


South of the Papal States lay the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, both of which Were 
surrounded by a mountainous countryside 
with relatively poor soil. Like the Papal 
States, power was concentrated at the top. 
How much power was shared with chancel- 
lors and other officials depended to a large 
extent on the whim of the sovereigns. Naples 
was one of the great port cities in Europe at 
the beginning of the Renaissance and would 
become one of the largest cities in Europe 
during the sixteenth century. Ships from all 


another major economic and cultural center 
early in the period, Although surrounded 
by feuding nobles, other coastal towns in 


Southern Italy had been overrun by Muslim 
and, then, Norman invaders in the Middle 
Ages. The Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II 
0) attempted to rule his vast 
€mpire north of the Alps from his base in 
Sicily. After his death, ties to the Holy 

oman Empire gradually weakened until 
Char les of Anjou , third son of King Louis IX 


of France, seized the thrones of Naples and 
sicily in 1266. Cruel, glum, and Teckless, 
Charles of Anjou managed to hang onto 

ower until a bloody uprising against the 
French broke out on Easter of 1287. 

The Sicilian revolt began when a French 
soldier molested a young married woman 
on her way to evening Vesper services in 
Palermo. Outraged Sicilians struck down the 
Frenchman and raised the cry, “Death to the 
French!” A long, indecisive struggle ensued 
petween the French monarchy, supported 
by the papacy against the Sicilians, and the 
kings of Aragon from Spain, who saw this 
asa good time to gain a toehold in southern 
Italy. This twenty-year conflict, known as 
the War of the Sicilian Vespers, separated 
Naples from Sicily, which came to be ruled 
by the house of Aragon for the remainder of 
the fourteenth century and into the fifteenth 
century. 

Naples was dominated by the French 
house of Anjou, whose brightest light was 
Duke Robert (1309-1343), a friend and 
admirer of Petrarch. He had given the city 
on the bay a short period of cultural splen- 
dor. His granddaughter, the beautiful 
Joanna I (1343-1382), brought Naples into 
great disrepute. She had been married at 
age five to her seventeen-year-old cousin, 
Andrew of Hungary. Andrew was a dull, 
lumpish fellow, whom the intellectually 
inclined Joanna grew to despise. One of her 
lovers murdered him, and Joanna had to 
journey to Avignon to plead her innocence 
before the pope. Although judged innocent, 
acloud of suspicion hung over Joanna, and 
finally in the summer of 1381, another rela- 
tive, Charles of Durazzo (r. 1382-1384), led 
‘campaign with the support of the Roman 
Pope to overthrow the sensual Joanna. 
Charles succeeded in capturing Joanna and 
ad her strangled with a silken cord and her 
°y exposed in. the marketplace. His 
PoWer over Naples was challenged by 
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Louis of 


Ani 
Bane Jou, brother of the king of 


THE REIGNs oF JOANNa II (1414-1435) 


At the start of the fifteenth centu 


was ruled b pees 


y the ageressive Ladislaus 
- He occupied Rome in 1408 


by her power 

indulgedinall herarpe et a 
was marked by a series of adulteries 
intrigues, and : 
one of her lovers, King Alfonso V, agreed to 
Support her against the French in return for 
being named her heir. 

Because Alfonso was already king of 
Aragon and Sicily, when he finally drove 
out the French in 1442 he was able to unite 
all three crowns, providing a measure of » 
Stability for the war-torn southern Italy. 
King Alfonso was also a major patron of the 
arts. A friend of learning, Alfonso the Mag- 
nanimous founded a university at Catania 
and helped to support important scholars 
such as Lorenzo Valla. 

His son, Ferrante I (r. 1458-1494), 
reverted back to the old ways of cruelty and 
caprice. In 1479, he had joined Pope Sixtus 
IV (r. 1471-1484) and the duchy of Milan in 
making war against the Republic of Florence 
led by Lorenzo de’ Medici (1449-1492). He 
so alienated his subjects that many pre- 
ferred Muslim invaders to him. Ferrante, in 
vivid contrast with his father, did little to 
stimulate the arts and learning. His death 
in 1494 gave King Charles VIII of France 
(r, 1483-1498) an opportunity to invade supe! 
and assert old French claims to the crown 0 
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feat of 
llowing the de 
Follo 4 he control of 


Naples and Sicily. 
t a period of 


the French, Naples reverte 
the Spanish and underwen ages 
growth, becoming one of the : ria ate 
lous cities in Europe by the end 0 Banh 
teenth century and a See Bias ahiaes 
facture and trade. 

ae squalid but beautiful Naples to ae 
an increasingly impoverished countryside. 


The Power of Milan 


To the north of Florence and the Papal 
States in the center of the rich Po River Val- 
ley lay the bustling city of Milan, whose 
tulers exerted a great deal of power in Italy. 
Milan was dominated by the house of 
Visconti. The Holy Roman Emperor Hein- 
ich VII, whose ancestors had long claimed 
“overlordship” of Milan, designated Matteo 
Visconti Imperial Vicar in 1311. After a 
series of bloody family feuds including the 
murder of his coruler and uncle, Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti ( 1352-1402) took supreme 
Power in 1385. Ten years later, he purchased 


(r. 1412-1447), failed to hold 
father had conquered. Gioy 
vicious psychopath who kept a me 
of leopards, English hounds, and 
which cost a fortune to maintain y 
ended with assassination. His 7 
more able brother, Filippo, succeeded 
restoring Milan and expanding its term: 
into Lombardy before degenerating 
self-indulgent recluse. His aggression pen. 
voked a war with Florence and Venice 


r 


Lp ie 


which lasted, on and off, unti] Filip - 
death in 1447. 4 


During the last Stages of this war, Filippo 


gave his only child, an illegitimate daugh 


A sometimes unscrupulous opportuni biti a 


Francesco’s best soldiers. 


uite clear on what his power as 
as based. 
The Sforza dynasty continued through 
oldly efficient reign of their son, 
the © 0 (t, 1466-1476), and grandson, 
Gar mee II (1476-1494), whose dark- 
Gian uncle Ludovico il Moro (the Moor) 
: ed the throne as regent for his seven- 
usp oat-old nephew. In 1491, the ambitious 
jeerrYe"" Carried Beatrice d’ Este (b. 1475), 
fifteen-year old daughter of the duke of 
ra, Despite her youth, the fashionable 
4 cultivated Beatrice had a profound 
7 ence on the Milanese court during 
ieee years as duchess. She died shortly 
of iving birth to a stillborn son in Janu- 
avid The Sforza court had attracted 
the services of marvelous artists such as 
Leonardo da Vinci, who had come to Milan 
ag a military engineer and court painter in 
1481, and the architect and painter Bramante. 
Beatrice’s life had been complicated 
wy her husband's infidelities, extrava- 
gances, and political intrigues. In 1494, 
Iudovico il Moro encouraged the twenty- 
four-year-old French king, Charles VIII, to 
claim the throne of Naples as a prelude to a 
crusade against the Ottomans. Ludovico 
wanted French help against Duke Louis of 
Orléans, Pope Alexander VI, and the Flo- 
entine Republic, who were determined to 
emove Ludovico from power. Sforza calcu- 
ated that the French king could save him 
rom his enemies. He and Beatrice greeted 
he young French king with open arms at 
avia in October 1494. Delighted by Bea- 
ice’s charms, King Charles headed south 
nhis way to an easy conquest of Naples 
th thirty thousand troops, the largest 
my anyone had seen in Italy since the 
me of the ancient Romans. The French 
"ce also included the largest artillery train 
tin Europe, about seventy large guns. 
Bre. ile the French were moving through 
Peninsula in what became a virtual 


t wae 
auke 


the 
Ferra 
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Sage Parade, the ailing Giangaleazzo II 

y succumbed to tuberculosis. Ludovico 
had himself proclaimed master of Milan 
by his fellow citizens and persuaded 
the Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian I 
(r. 1493-1519) to declare him and his heirs 
dukes of Milan, disregarding a surviving 
son of Giangaleazzo II. Duke Ludovico and 
his Duchess, Beatrice, celebrated their new 
titles with a sumptuous coronation, includ- 
ing imaginative displays and fireworks 
designed by the ingenuity of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

As news of Charles VIII’s easy con- 
quest of Naples reached Milan, Ludovico 
began to worry that the successful French 
might make good on their own claim to his 
duchy. He soon joined an anti-French Holy 
League with Venice, Mantua, the papacy, 
Emperor Maximilian, and the king of 
Aragon. The French had taken Naples with- 
out fighting a single battle, but holding the 
prize proved more difficult than anyone 
could have imagined. The arrogance and 
corruption of the conquerors soon alienated 
the people of Naples, who found the French 
as bothersome as the Aragonese. An epi- 
demic of syphilis, brought to Europe by the 
returning sailors from Christopher Colum- 
bus’s first voyage to the Americas, soon 
decimated the ranks of the French army. 

Realizing he was overextended, King 
Charles soon led a hasty retreat toward 
France. On July 6, 1495, he fought a brief 
and bitter battle at Fornova with the forces 
of the Holy League, led by Ludovico’s 
brother-in-law, Francesco Gonzaga of Man- 
tua. Both sides claimed victory, but Charles 
was able to withdraw to France with most 
of his surviving army. He died three years 
later, still dreaming of glory and adventure. 
His successor King Louis XI] (r. 1498-1515), 
the former duke of Orléans, invaded Italy in 
1499 and claimed both Milan and Naples. 
The spendthrift Ludovico, who had made 
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f his wife, 
an elaborate display at the death o 


ce, in 1497 by burning ge 
Bites ‘in her honor and wrapping 
( 


as soon driven from ve 
ye avec to hire Swiss aie 
ise in the Tyrol, he ee aa : 
French in 1500 and died, ig dane ae 
French castle in me a ‘alae . 

erous, althou 

Nie ace 1535 and then by the Span- 
ish until 1714. 


The Mantua of Isabella d’Este 


Although Beatrice d’Este was unfortunate 
in her parents’ choice of a husband, her 
older sister, Isabella (b. 1474), married the 
leader of the Italian forces at the battle of 
Fornova against the retreating French army 
of Charles VIII. She became the wife of 
Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua 
(t. 1494-1519) in 1490 after a ten-year 
engagement. At first it seemed Isabella had 
married below her younger sister, who had 
gained the hand of Ludovico i] Moro, the 
teal power of the great duchy of Milan. 
Mantua, which bordered Beatrice’s family 


Sance education, 
Both 

excellent ¢ assical and 

in Ferrara and at thej 


ae Mastered 
ar, co 

aT8e sections of Virgil and fe) eae 

man 


thousands of 


Leonardo da Vinci, Portrait of Isabella d’Este 
Art Resource, Pearson Digital Archive. 


poets from memory, played the lute well, 
danced skillfully, embroidered faultlessly, 
and could converse with great political 
sophistication. She became the model of the 
intellectually well rounded, politically astute 
Renaissance woman. As her soldier-husband 
shared her interests in the arts and learning, 
their court soon became a great center of lit- 
€rary and artistic life, attracting important 
talent from all over Italy. 

Isabella not only became a focal point 
of the intellectual life of the court, she also 
worked to gather one of the finest libraries 
in Italy and was a demanding patron of the 
arts who knew exactly what she wanted. 


For example, in one of her letters to the 
artist Perugino, she wrote: 


Our poetic invention, which we greatly 
Want to see Painted by you, is a battle of 


Chastity against Lasciviousness, that is to 
Say, Pallas and Diana fighting vigorously 


wast Venus and Cupid. And Pallas 
shoul d seem almost to have vanquished 
cupid, having broken his golden arrow 
ae cast his silver bow underfoot; with 
a hand she is holding him by the band- 
ee which the blind boy has before his 
ith the other she is lifting her lance 


5, W ee 
a4 about to kill him.® 


; hioness also carried on an exten- 
corres ondence with family, friends, 


lover Europe: 
Jations with her sister, Beatrice, 


e 

en strained when she aided and abet- 
ed het husband's scheme to bring the 
into Italy 1m 1494. Isabella’s hus- 
st, became the hero of Italy’s 
jibet tua’s security was enhanced 
not only Francesco’s skills as a soldier, 
put also by Isabella’s talents as a diplomat. 
When, for example, her brother, Duke 
Alfonso d’Este of Ferrara, married the culti- 
vated Lucretia Borgia (1480-1519) of the 
unsavory papal family in 1501, Isabella 
secured her good will and that of her 
malevolent brother, Cesare, to keep him 

fom attacking her small principality. _ 
When her husband was captured ina 
war against Venice in 1509, she ruled so 
well in his absence that Francesco became 
jealous of her success as an administrator. 
He was also frustrated by the slowness of 
the process for obtaining his release, for 
which he blamed his wife. Francesco wrote 
her from prison in 1512: “We are ashamed 
that it is our fate to have as 4 wife a woman 
who is always ruled by her head.” Isabella 
responded with firmness and pride, “Yout 
exellency is indebted to me as never a hus- 


band was to a wife.”” 

_ After Francesco's releas 
lly relations between the tw 
wl his death in 1519. Isabel 
"med six years for her ninet 


e from captiv- 
o were frosty 
la then gOV- 
een-year-O 
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j ; 
he be peas who was in awe of her abili 
J as a dipl ‘at 
ie Plomat secured 
Py ats ae from Holy Roman pelt 
aT (r. 1519-1556) and a cardinalate 
ae byil6 ADs son, Ercole. She died on Feb 
, 1539, honored by h 
raries as the first lady of the ivorid, cal 


Duke Federico’s Urbino 


hill town ea ae Marches, lay the small 
rbino. During the Renais- 
sance, this principality also became a lead- 
ing center of art and culture under the 
leadership of the great condottieri Duke Fed- 
erico da Montrefeltro (1422-1482). As a boy 
he had studied under Vittorino de Feltre in 
Mantua, where he learned “all human 
excellence.”?9 Although he made his career 
as a mercenary soldier, Federico never lost 
his taste for art, learning, and piety. In 1444, 
he succeeded his assassinated half-brother 
as ruler of Urbino. Duke Federico contin- 
ued to sell his services as one of Italy’s most 
successful soldiers, winning a great reputa- 
tion for honesty and benevolence. 
Fedetico’s greatest legacy was his con- 
tribution to Renaissance patronage- A com- 
petent Latinist, he attempted to create in 
Urbino the greatest library since antiquity. 
Virtually the whole corpus of known clas- 
sics was in his library, as well as important 
works by the great Muslim scholars Av1- 
cenna and Averroés. The duke also had a 


in architecture, and his palace 
f the most tasteful in 


iti ere supple- 
ife, Battista 
d for her Greek, 
The duke 


Italy. Hi 


ted by those of 
mene s celebrate 
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ile cam- 
during his frequent absences while 


paigning. 


Their son Guidobaldo (1472-1508) 


continued to promote culture ae a 
became duke in 1482. Less skilled t te ; 
father as a soldier, he was overshadowed by 
his remarkable wife, Elisabetta oo 
(1471-1526). She was the daughter of Fea- 
erico Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, whose 
court was another lively center of art and 
learning. Elisabetta married Guidobaldo in 
1488 and earned a great reputation during 
her twenty years of childless married life 
for her fortitude and virtue. She set the tone 
for the court life in Urbino and is immortal- 
ized in Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier. 


Venice: The Queen 
of the Adriatic 


As important as princely patronage was to 
the development of Renaissance culture, 
city-states such as Venice and Florence 
played crucial roles in stimulating and sup- 
porting the arts and learning. Venice, known 
as the queen of the Adriatic and the hinge of 
Europe, was the busiest of all the Italian 
maritime ports. Its share of Mediterranean 
commerce surpassed even Naples’s and that 
of the sometimes bustling Republic of Genoa 
on the northwest coast of Italy. Venice was 
also a major producer of books, glass, 
saddles, soap, metalwork, and other luxury 
goods. Added to Venice’s Strategic location 
and well-defended port was the stability of 
its government. From 1297 to 1797, an oli- 
garchy of wealthy merchant families con- 
trolled the beautiful, compact city of bridges, 
canals, and islands Situated on a lagoon. 
Approximately one hundred thousand 
people crowded into an area whose circum- 
ference was only seven miles. Venice was in 
an ideal spot to dominate the trade of th 
Adriatic Sea and the east ‘ 
em Mediterranean. 


VENETIAN POLITICS AND Soctgty 


As a republic, Venice had a More ¢ q . 
form of government than many of ite nee 
boring principalities. The Ve netian Cigh. 
was headed ceremonially by ano ficial 
doge, who was elected for life by the a e 
members of the richest families. The es 
with his six councilors and three Chief ian 
cial magistrates, made up the duca] counci 
It set the agenda for the Great Council an d 
presided over the Venetian Senate of three 
hundred men. The doge was the head of 
state for ceremonial purposes and was also 
responsible for watching over the function- 
ing of government. The Senate was the Teal 
center of power; it had the responsibility for 
making laws, directing foreign policy, and 
managing the finances of the state. 

In times of emergency, actual author- 
ity rested with the Council of Ten, chosen 


Giovanni Bellini, Portrait of the Doge peed 
Loredano, National Gallery, London, 
Kingdom. Alinari/ Art Resource. 


among the wealthiest and most influ- 
atial patrician families. Meeting iRigadret 
Ten dealt with urgent matters of state 
security and could exercise judicial power. 
sin derneath all of the Venetian organs of 
. ernment was the Great Council, which 
verve a5 an electoral body. Since 1297, its 
vanks had been closed to all except males 
a onty-five years of age or older who came 
om two hundred elite families. The vari- 
rans of Venetian government tended 
9 work well together, for the most part, and 

ihe interests of the rich merchant families 
were well protected. 
Because its internal history and 
rifestyle seemed relatively calm compared to 
many of the less affluent city-states in Italy, 
Venice was also known in the Renaissance 
ag the “most serene one.” Beneath the some- 
times placid surface lurked social and polit- 
ical tensions, but they were seldom as 
disruptive as in other Italian communes. 
Aristocratic families vied with each other 
for powe!; rival neighborhood gangs of arti- 
sans fought mock battles on bridges with 
fists and sticks, and incidental violence 
sometimes broke out during Venice's 
famous and licentious carnival season. Yet 
compared to the often-stormy political life 
of Florence or Naples, Venice seemed spe- 
dally blessed by fortune despite her frequent 
volvement in wars to protect the com- 
mune’s robust commercial life and expand- 
ing territory. 

Venice’s closed oligarchy not only 
wanted to maintain a vast trading empire 
but also wanted to hold a great deal of the 
territory surrounding the city for security 
and economic reasons. In order to survive 
a a great commercial power, Venice had 
fought rival maritime power Genoa for 
much of the fourteenth century: Venice 
Py emerged victorious from that long 

Tuggle. During the fifteenth century, 
‘nice reached its peak of military strength, 
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Andrea del Verrocchio, Monument to 
Bartolommeo Colleoni (c. 1481-1496), Campo 
SS Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, Italy. Alinari/ Art 
Resource. Pearson Asset Library. 


defeating the Turks at Gallipoli in 1414. The 
Venetians went on to secure the Morea, 
Cyprus, and Crete between 1414 and 1428. 
In Italy, they captured Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua, Udine, Brescia, and Bergamo. For 
much of the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Venice dueled the Ottomans for con- 
trol of the Adriatic Sea. In the sixteenth 
century, as trade shifted to the Atlantic, 
Venice gradually declined as an economic 
and military force. Its role in helping to 
defeat the Ottomans at the major naval 
battle of Lepanto in 1571, in some ways, 
marked the republic's “last hurrah” as a 
great political power. Serious outbreaks of 
during 1575-1577 and 1630-1631 


plague 
added to Venice’s woes. 
VENICE AND THE ARTS 
i ice’ mous 
line, Venice S enor 
Even in gradual decline, ie 


commercial prosperity helped sup 
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‘ccance artists, 
host of celebrated Renaiss 
including Jacop° Bellini and his sons Gen 


Je and Giovanni, Giorgione, Tintoretto, 
ier and Veronese. The gifted Florentine 
sculptor Andrea del Verrocchio created his 
last and greatest sculpture, the giant eques- 
trian statue of the mercenary general 
Colleoni, in Venice. Pietro Aretino, famous 
for his satirical Lewd Sonnets, and Veronica 
Franco, a courtesan and one of Italy’s lead- 
ing female poets, were established residents 
of Venice and drew inspiration from its 
vibrant and cosmopolitan economic and 
social life. Cardinal Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547), a native Venetian noble, was a 
great arbiter of literary taste and a skilled 
historian, poet, and humanist. 


Venice’s churches and state, 
were filled with art and craft 54 
construction also afforded we 
architects and builders with a a 
employment. Venice was renowned 
out Europe for the glories of its ar, 
both domestic and public. Even gi; 
ish persons were welcomed to ¢9 
tan Venice as the city prized theigaln 
Only Sicily had a larger Jewish po ‘Aleng 
in Italy. Venice’s public pageantry ( 
and religious festivals was remarka 
was its prosperity that the govern Ach 
1512 felt compelled to limit the size 5 i ir 
quets. Renaissance Venice was, ind Da 
place of marvels, which continued to ; 
great art long after its political eclipse 


N- 


Chronology 
1254 Coining of the first florin. 1417-1431 Reign of Pope Me 
1282-1302 War of the Sicilian Vespers. rebuilding of Rome 
1295 Marco Polo returns to 1433-1499 | 
Venice from Asia. 1444-1482 
1297 Founding of the Venetian 
es nas 1447-1455 
ollapse of the Bardi and ish 
: Peruzzi banks. adints 
1347 Soule of the Black % Bianca Sf Mil: 
eath; Cola di Ri ; ca Sforza in 
control of panes | ote eee Reign of Pope Piu 
1354 Fall of Cola di Rienzo. (Aeneas Silvius). _ 
ne Papacy returns to Rome. ae nace of Ferr ante li 
Cloth workers revolt in 1471-148 ee 
a Florence. 4 Reign of Pope Sixtus 
vepigere ao of Giangaleazzo I ate: Birth of Isabella d’Este 
Pon. ee an. 7 1476 Ludovico il Moro ta 
1414-1435 @ of Cosimo de’ Medici, hirth of C cue 
1416-1458 Keign of Joanna Tin Naples. 1478 Bi 
oe _ Reign of Alfonso V of 416 Pazzi Plot in Flore 
Aragon and South Italy. 2-1503 Reign of Pope 


“@orgia): 


, Invasion of King Charles 

149 VIII of France; closing of 
Medici banks in Rome 
and Florence. 

495 Battle of Fornova. 

es 496 Flood in Rome. 

; 96 Burning of the vanities 

14 in Florence. 

1498 Death of Savonarola. 
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1499 


Invasion of King Louis XII 
of France. 
1503-1513 Reign of Pope Julius II 
(Papa Terrible). 
1507 Death of Cesare Borgia. 
1508 Death of Ludovico i] Moro. 
1527 Sack of Rome. 
1539 Death of Isabella d'‘Este. 
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ue dra- 
ly vivid and 

ania waar aki ‘Judith, assisted 
matic. A fiercely determine eT te 
by a maidservant, cuts off the f st 

y im determination. Bloo 

tyrant with grim ; 
d of Holofernes onto 
spurts from the hea of ii 

White bedding in a depiction that is m : 
more graphic than a similar work by 
Caravaggio, her mentor, in 1598, Asa victim 
of sexual assault, Artemisia may have felt 
herself to be avenging, in a sense, all the 
wrongs she had suffered. Judith is a strong 
heroine with whom the artist clearly identi- 
fied. The painting reveals not only her pas- 
Sion for justice, but also her incredible talent 
and such technical abilities as the mastery of 
dramatic composition, chiaroscuro, model- 

ing, and bold use of color, 

In 1621 Gentileschj separated from her 


husband, Whose career she threatened to 
eclipse, and left Flore 
death of h 


Queen Henrietta Maria of 
England. The Tavages of the 


Uding a ten- 
&r Madonna and Child of 1609, but . : 
Gentileschj a special] terest in gt, n 
Women an Painted st Portraits of 
Cleopatra, Lucretia, 14 and : 
Magdalen 
She lso coura 
Paint herself living i Tae : 
Benen. if. Ortrait gg the 4 e a 
ainting (1630), Ttemisj €Picted h ie 
Caring the Idely tec Zed Boe 
a identify €0rical fj € “Pai a 
e artist s t, dark hair sh W. g 
Obsession With er a pe wes 
arance, 


On her gold neck chain is a Mask thay 

sents imitation. She holds a Paint on 
one hand and a palette in the Othe Ush iy 
floods in on her face from an 
source. Artemisia Gentileschi’, Ory 
self-portrait and the caree, Of So rite 
Anguissola help mark the beginning . 
new era for women artists, Ae 
would all women artists continue to 1." 


. . . A 0 labo, 
in obscurity. Portrait Painting had beg 


Sa Man’s. 


IF-Portrait as the 


a Genti 
Sry Of Paintin : 
aUnites ee saan Palace, 
© Queen, 


©m. Collection of Her 
e 


Ee 1240-1302 Life of Giovanni Cimbue. 
. 1266-1337 Life of Giotto. 
4 401-1428 Life of Masaccio. 
be 1406-1469 _Life of Fra Filippo Lippi. 
F 1444-1510 Life of Botticelli. 
| 1446-1524 Life of Perugino. 
iM enico 
a 
a 1452-1519 Life of Leonardo da Vinci. 
4 4457-1504 Life of Filippino. 
4 1475-1564 Life of Michelangelo. 
4483-1520 —_Life of Raphael. 

+c. 1488-1576 —_Life of Titian. 
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1495 Leonardo begins The Last 
Supper in Milan. 

1508 Michelangelo begins the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling. 

1511-1574 Life of Giorgio Vasari. 

c. 1532-1625 —_Life of Sofonisba 
Anguissola. 

1534 Michelangelo begins the 
Last Judgment. 

1552-1614 Life of Lavinia Fontana. 

1571-1610 Life of Caravaggio. 

1593-c.1632 Life of Artemisia 
Gentileschi. 

1616 Artemisia elected to the 
Florentine Academy of 
Design. 
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Renaissance 


Sculpture, 
Architecture, 
and Music 


the Fatiguing Art: Sculpture 


The achievements of Renaissance painters 
were complemented with stunning creations 
py sculptors, architects, and musicians. Many 
of the great artists of the period excelled in a 
variety of mediums. Others chose to special- 
ize ina particular art and were not above dis- 
paraging the arts. of their colleagues. 
Leonardo da Vinci, jealous of the growing 
fame of his younger rival Michelangelo 
(1475-1564), wrote 


Ido not find any difference between paint- 
ing and sculpture except that the sculptor 
pursues his work with greater physical 
fatigue than the painter, and the painter 
pursues his with greater mental fatigue. 
_ This is proved to be true, for the sculptor 
Inproducing his work does so by the force 
of his arm, striking the marble or some 
ther stone to remove the covering beyond 
the figure enclosed within it. This is a most 
mechanical exercise accompanied many 
limes with a great deal of sweat, which 
Ombines with dust and turns to mud.! 
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Unlike painting, of which few classical 
examples had survived, Renaissance Italy 
was filled with surviving models of ancient 
sculpture. Renaissance sculptors, however, 
did more than just imitate classical models; 
they also made their own unique contribu- 
tions to the art of sculpture. The ingenuity 
of sculptors such as Ghiberti, Donatello, 
and Michelangelo showed that Leonardo 
was wrong. Great sculpture required both 
brain and brawn. 


LORENZO GHIBERTI (C. 1381-1455) 


Lorenzo Ghiberti of Florence was one of the 
first to imitate and adapt classical models. 
He first achieved prominence by winning 
the famous competition of 1401 and getting 
the commission to cast a complete set of 
doors for the Baptistery of St. John adjacent 
to the Florentine Cathedral. The competi- 
tion was sponsored by the Wool Merchants 
Guild in thanks to God for saving the com- 
mune from the plague of 1400. 
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tors 
Seven important Tuscan ae 
eted for the commission, Se 
ae talented Filippo 
hiberti and the multitalen 
Somer itor was to sculpt 
Brunelleschi. Each competitor 
. icting how the faith of 
a bronze panel depicting ho salads 
the biblical patriarch Abraham was zi 
when God asked him to sacrifice his ) 
son, Isaac. Abraham’s knife at the trod J, 
his son is also emblematic of Milan’s threa 
to Florence. Ai 
Although trained as a painter and s 
not a graduate of any guild, the young 
Ghiberti’s panel was declared the winner. 
Brunelleschi was so angry at losing to his 
younger rival that he left Florence to study 
ancient architecture in Rome. If he could 
not be Florence’s best sculptor, he would 
become its Sreatest architect, and he 
achieved that objective. 
Ghiberti’s winning panel showed the 
first truly Renaissance nude figure in direct 


, a fact that 


on the practical 
minded among the judges, 


Ghiberti spent the next 


Lorenzo Ghiberti, Sacrifice of Isaac 


; Bargello, 
Florence, Italy. Alinari/ Art Resource. Pearson 
Asset Library, 


Even greater success than the first. 
Michelangelo later declared that the second 
Set 0 Baptistery doors was worthy to serve 


as the gates of Paradise.” Ghiberti also 
Sculpted monumental, heroic Statues of 


DoNnatELto (1386-1466) 


Although Ghibertj serenely confessed in his 
autobiography that “few things of impor- 
ance were made in our country [Florence] 
that were Not designed and planned by 
me,” his Student Donatello surpassed him 
as a Sculptor, Donatello continued the 


y 


| tradition of art as part of the 
wonde ‘val of Florence oe the eae 
ginning of the century. 
crisis at as . Pexiiiet of the stone and 
not © eee! guild but also studied gold- 
wood W and worked for a long time in 
sm 76 busy studio. He became a close, 
Se ete of Brunelleschi and studied 
jifelone eapnihents and statues in Rome 
Bes Donatello, however, was inter- 
s ither in Brunelleschi’s concern for 
a ortions nor in Ghiberti’s interest 
cf line. Instead, he chose to depict 
a life of his subjects in dramatic 

er. 

=. oe Donatello’s early sculpture in 
Florence was done in relation to architectural 
settings; however, he is famous for having 
sculpted the first freestanding nude statue in 
the round since antiquity. Donatello’s revo- 
lutionary David of 1425-1430 was sculpted 
for the Medici palace gardens, where view- 
ers could see it from all angles. In contrast to 
other heroic Davids, including a marble one 
done earlier in his career, this bronze David 
isa slight boy of twelve or thirteen, clothed 
only in leather boots and a shepherd’s hat. 
He holds a sword in his right hand, whereas 
his left hand relaxes at his hip. His right foot 
rests upon a wreath, but his left foot toys idly 
with the severed head of the giant Goliath. 
David (Florence) has triumphed over 
Goliath (Milan) with the help of God and 
is utterly relaxed in victory (see the Color 
Portfolio), 

In the early 1440s, Donatello departed 
for the lively university town of Padua and 
“mained there for over a decade. There, he 
: ied - eo equestrian statue in 
“| Erasmo da Narni, the Venetian 
“mary general, known as Gattamelata 
| Honeyed Cat”). The dead general's 
e er as an “normous sum for this trib- 

* Sipulated in his will Donatello’s 


Odels j 
is mcluded the great ancient equestrian 
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statue of the Stoic Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, which he had studied in Rome. 
When finished in 1453, the statue was placed 
in the square in front of the Basilica of St. 
Anthony, where it still stands today as a 
monument to Donatello’s genius. 

Gattamelata shows the artist’s mastery 
of equine as well as human anatomy. The 
powerful horse with his swelling veins, 
open jaws, and flaring eyes and nostrils is 
firmly under the general’s command. His 
rider, dressed in fifteenth-century armor 
with Roman details, holds a general’s baton 
and is armed with a huge broadsword. 
Gattamelata’s face, with its firmly set jaw, 
arched eyebrows, and widespread eyes, 
reveals the force and confident personality 
of this accomplished general. It is a master- 
ful portrayal of the power of command. 


Donatello, Monument to General Gattamelata, 
Piazza del Santo, Padua, Italy. Alinari/Art 
Resource. Pearson Asset Library. 
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of the ad Donatello 


Growing weary eachelor 
received in Padua, 
returned to the more 
Florence, where he 
sculpting and arguin 
The temperamen ; 
destroyed some 


hen he failed to recelve 
tion. Fortunately, at 
of his work survives to assure his ae aA 
tion as the greatest sculptor of ye une 
sance before Michelangelo. His ra ee 
depictions also hada profound ae ee? 
painters such as Botticelli and many 0 


spent 
2 al Donatello 1S 
f his own 


fees. 
the 


reputed to have 
compositions W 
proper compensa 


MICHELANGELO AS A SCULPTOR 


The young Michelangelo had long been 
impressed by the sculptural mastery of 
Ghiberti, Donatello, and other Florentines. 
He had also studied available classical 
models and made his own intensive studies 
of human anatomy. Immersed in Neopla- 
tonic idealism from his time with the 
Medici and an associate of Marsilio Ficino 
and the Platonic Academy, he was inter- 
ested, as an artist was, in the life of the 
human soul as expressed in the structure 
and movement of the human body. For 
Michelangelo, the body was the mortal veil 
of divine intention. Only by creating bodies 
could he dare do something analogous to 
God's creation of body and soul. 

In June 1496, Michelangelo left Flo- 
rence for Rome. An art agent had paid him 
thirty ducats for a sleeping cupid done in 
Roman style. The agent then buried it in the 
earth to give it the appearance of age and 
later sold it for two hundred ducats to 
Roman cardinal as an antique. Wh é 
Michelangelo learned of the fraaa a 
quickly dashed off to Rome to correct ; 

the 
problem. He stayed for five years and 
received a number of excellent commis- 


sions, including one from a Be 
ieta. 
for a fe aes of the dead Ghee 
mother’s lap were common jn f 
the Holy Roman Empire but wer, 
eee ye helangelo marly 
first trip £0 ee uo find Marble © hig 
highest quality for this statue, In the of th 
Pieta, the twenty-five-year-ojq Cay 


ch Sarg: 


any 


showed his deep religiosity ang a tec Artist | 


virtuosity that surpassed even th, _ Meal 
Donatello. Never had anyone sculpted. 7 
the refinement and delicacy of tore With 
shown in the torso and limbs of the i as 
Christ and the complex arrangemen, ae 
drapery. Michelangelo’s tender Maty he 
ears younger than her son, whose Woks : 
have virtually disappeared. Their Purity ; 
soul has removed all traces of injury ind 


age. Typical of Renaissance self-promotion | 


ae, The Pieta, St. Peter’s Basilica, 
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the artist sculpted his name across the chest 
- . 1501, the government of Florence 
commissioned the now-famous sculptor to 
ate a David out of a block of Carrara 
marble that other sculptors had rejected as 
cut t00 narrowly for a fully rounded, free- 
ding statue. Michelangelo went into 
seclusion with the marble for two years and 
emerged with a giant David that defiantly 
lorified the naked human body (see the 
Color Portfolio). David is shown before his 
pattle with Goliath, his sling over his shoul- 
der and a stone resting in his right hand. 
His muscles are taut, but his face is confi- 
dent and defiant. Gone is the young 
Hebrew boy in desperate need of God’s 
help; instead Michelangelo has sculpted a 
odlike, classical hero. The sculptor has 
~ pushed beyond the limits of classical real- 
jgm to create a colossal superhuman, who 
___ pelongs to the world of the mannerists. The 
Florentine government placed Michelan- 
gelo’s David in front of the town hall as a 
valued symbol of the city, but they also 
prudishly insisted on placing a brass girdle 
with twenty-eight copper leaves around the 
defiant hero’s waist! 
‘ : In 1506, Michelangelo returned to 
me, where he spent the three most pro- 
ductive decades of his life in the service of 
ur Renaissance popes, beginning with the 
crusty warrior-pope Julius II (Papa Terrible). 
ulius commissioned Michelangelo to create 
tic tomb for him to stand three stories 
igh and to be filled with dozens of statues 
ints, apostles, cherubs, and sybils. “Let 
t any amount and you shall have it,” 
Be Papa Terrible. The reality was that 
helangelo frequently had a difficult time 
llecting his money, despite continued 
rances from church officials that he was 
t dear friend.” 
Pope also interrupted Michelan- 
m the tomb to force him to 
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tee s and who inspired so much 

among his enemies. For years, Juli 
had been attempting to expand the = 
state in central Italy. When he had dase 
cleared the foes of Romagna and ene 
Bologna in triumph, he ordered Michelan- 
gelo to sculpt a huge bronze, seated figure 
of the pope with the Keys of the kingdom in 
one hand and a gesture of benediction in 
the other. The Bolognese hated it as a sym- 
bol of their humiliation and later melted it 
down to make cannonballs durin 
attempt to throw off papal rule. 

Despite these interruptions, Michelan- 
gelo worked with great Speed to advance 
the tomb, although only three of the statues 
were ever brought even close to comple- 
tion. One of the finished works was a heroic 
and heavily muscled Moses. In this work 
Michelangelo depicts Moses as the man 
who saw and talked to God on Mount Sinai. 
There, the biblical hero received the Tablets 
of the Law, which he holds under his right 
arm. He is shown with “horns,” as was tra- 
ditional, based on a deliberate mistransla- 
tion of the Hebrew word for “rays” by St. 
Jerome. When Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai for the second time, rays of 
light shone from his face. St. Jerome, the 
translator of the Vulgate Bible, refused to 
attribute light to anyone who preceded 
Christ. 

Michelangelo’s rendering of Moses 
was not traditional in most of its details, 
including the unusually spectacular beard 
that tumbles down his chest. Meant to be 
viewed from below because it was intended 
for the second level of Pope Julius’s tomb, 
Michelangelo’s Moses reveals the artist's 
fascination with the male human body and 
his ability to create superhuman figures. In 


§ an 
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Michelangelo, Moses, S. Pietro in Vincoli, Rome, 
Italy. Alinari/ Art Resource. Pearson Asset 
Library. 


an effort to illustrate how Neoplatonic 
notions permeated his art, he once claimed 
that he could envision the completed figure 
inside the marble slab and What he had to 
do was to chip away the exterior. Few 
others have ever been able to release such 
incredible sculpted figures upon the world. 
Michelangelo received patronage 
from Julius’s successors but later returned 
to Florence to work on the facade for San 
Lorenzo. When that Project was canceled, 
he began work on the Medici Chapel. For 
the chapel, he sculpted not only giant por- 
trait sculptures of Dukes Lorenzo (d. 1519) 
and Giuliano de’ Medici (d. 1516) and their 
more famous predecessors, he also added 
the mysterious, allegorical figures of Day, 
Night, Dawn, and Twilight. The full, gigantic 


roject was never comple}. 
was called to Rome b the fat ea, 
Paul Wl (r. 1534-1549) for the ay ee h 
Last Judgment on the altar wall of te of 
Chapel. Michelangelo Spent ; : the G, Y, 
years of his life in Rome, turnin | 
tations from all over Europe me 
from the ruler of the Ottoman oe 
man the Magnificent, wh, hay Si 
some training as a goldsmith, a 
great art and architecture. 

Because sculpture was too 
demanding for a man in his six fae wel 
suffered so much from years of inn Ohay 
moil and bad eating habits, Michel, tur 
turned most of his attention im the 
exhausting work of drawin archite .°S 
plans and composing lyrical and me 
cal love poems. He fell deeply in Joy 
handsome young Roman aristocrat, Tom 
maso dei Cavalieri, for whom he Wrote aa 
sionate sonnets. Michelangelo also had : 
close, platonic friendship with the religions 
poet Vittorina Colonna. He died in his 
ninetieth year still working on a dome of 
St. Peter’s Basilica, one of his Sreatest archi- 
tectural efforts. 


Architecture 


In addition to the glories of Italian painting 
and sculpture, the Renaissance was also an 
incredible time for architecture. The highly 
influential architect, artist, musician, and 
theorist Leon Battista Alberti (c. 1402-1472) 
had called for the building of beautiful 
Cities worthy of humanistically inclined 
men and women of virtue. In his seminal 
book, On Building (c. 1452), Alberti praised 
architecture as a social art, concerned with 
the health and Welfare of people. No struc- 
ture should be designed as an isolated 
unit; each building should be planned in 
Telation to its Social functions and setting. 


9 Alberti, a disciple of the first 
Roman architect Vitruvius, cre- 
should utilize classical forms 
ir principles had been proven to 


or ding t 
tu C.E. 


piuirro BRUNELLESCHI (1377-1446) 

perti applied the above-mentioned ideas 
_, his own designs, as did his supremely 
red contemporary, Filippo Brunelleschi. 
ary, Brunelleschi had served 


| The son of anot 
hip as a goldsmith but 


an apprentices 


departed from Florence upon losing the 


baptistery § 
Ghiberti in 


culpture competition to Lorenzo 
1401. In Rome, in the company 
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of Donatello, he studied the great designs 
and monuments of classical architecture 

With his mind filled with ideas, Brunelleschi 
returned to Florence in 1407 at the very time 
the city government had decided to com- 
plete the construction of the dome of the 
cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore (St. Mary 
of the Flowers). The Florentines were still in 
the throes of their struggles with Milan and 
wanted to use public art to express their 
thanks to God for delivering them from the 
Milanese and to express their confidence in 
the future. 

After lengthy wrangling, Brunelleschi’s 
design for the dome was accepted, and con- 
struction was finally begun in 1420 and com- 
pleted in 1436. His dome was the largest ever 


Brunelleschi, Dome of the Cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, Italy. 
Pearson Education, Corporate 
Digital Archive. 
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built since the time of the Roman oa Fis 
towering nearly 180 feet. Brunell She 
able to displace some of the ceiling welg full 
the dome by making it higher than a fully 
rounded dome. He also used such innovative 
features as an inner and outer shell, nn, 
vaulting, smaller support domes, and a thi 
drum at the roof base. Brunelleschi’s dome 
for the cathedral was so successful that he 
soon became the most-celebrated architect 
in Florence (see the Color Portfolio). 
Brunelleschi’s architectural legacy 
included the graceful Pazzi Chapel, a strik- 
ingly original Hospital of the Innocents, and 
several revolutionary churches, including 
the Medici’s San Lorenzo. In contrast to 
Gothic architecture with its emphasis on 
Verticality, Brunelleschi’s design with its flat 
ceilings and horizontal lines emphasized the 
control of space. He was intrigued with the 
simple three-aisle system of early Christian 
basilicas that he had observed so carefully in 
Rome. In addition to his work as an archi- 
tect, Brunelleschi made invaluable contribu- 
tions to painting with his explanations of the 
working of linear perspective. He also came 


up with several clever Mechanica | 

advising his fellow Inventors no} ‘4 CVieg, 
our inventions with many, share te Shan, 

with a few who understand an, Loy tly 


F m4 
sciences. A 


MICHELOZZO MICHELOZzZ1I (1396-1 472) 


Brunelleschi submitted plans for 3 P 

ous new Medici palace to Cosimo 
Medici, who rejected them as ne de’ 
Instead, the commission went to Michel, 
Michelozzi, who also supervised the : 
pletion of San Lorenzo. Michelozzi, the a 
of a tailor, began his artistic career ac E an 
tor, working in bronze, silver, an aa : 
with Donatello and Ghiberti. His skill ae “4 
eration, and good taste won the a anne : 
of Cosimo de’ Medici, who commissioned 
him to design his family palace. Michelozzi’, 
modest and graceful design is much lesa 
grandiose than Brunelleschi’s larger Pitt 
Palace, which was built Partly with Slave 
labor, and more in keeping with Cosimo’s 
determination not to flaunt his wealth 
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Brunelleschi, Interior View 
down the Nave Toward the 
Apse, San Lorenzo, 


Florence, Italy. Alinari/Art 


Michelozzo, Palazzo 
Medici-Riccardi, Florence, 
Italy. Pearson Education, 
Pearson Asset Library. 


beyond the bounds of good taste and civic 
virtue. The rough-cut stones of the ground 
floor suggest an urban fortress. The Medici 
coat-of-arms is prominently displayed on 
the building’s corner. The finished building 
was so successful that it became a model of 
Renaissance domestic architecture. Miche- 
lozzi went on to become one of Italy’s most 
important architects. 


BRAMANTE (1444-1514) 


___ Donato d’Agnolo Bramante was the leading 
___ Italian architect of the second half of the fif- 
teenth century. A native of Urbino, he was 
‘ained aS a painter in Mantua and Milan. 
mante made his first appearance as an 
chitect in 1485 when he undertook the 
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rebuilding of the church of Sant 
Presso San Satiro in Milan. His de 
so well received that he soon be 
leading church architect of the Sfo 
Ludovico il Moro’s fall in 1499, Bramante 
left for Rome hoping for better luck and 
new patrons in the papal city. One of 
his greatest masterpieces is the circular 
Tempietto (little temple) commissioned b 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain in 1502. 
Bramante based his design on ancient 
round temples he ,jhad observed in Rome 
and Tivoli. His Tempietto has no single ele- 
vation, it exists in space like a work of 
sculpture and has come to be Tegarded as a 
paragon of Renaissance architecture, It rep- 
resents a melding of the classical style with 
innovative Renaissance architecture. Bra- 
mante has created a Christian church that 
looks like a pagan temple. 

The success of the Tempietto helped 
bring Bramante to the attention of the papal 
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Bramante, Tempietto, Pearson Asset 
Library. 
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rnation of his rival 


court, much to the conste 
the leading 


Michelangelo. He soon became 
e climax of 


foe architect and reached th 
is architectural career with his designs for 
nda grand ren- 


ae new St. Peter’s Basilica a 
ation of the Vatican Palace. When com- 
the 


mies ee in the century using mostly 
ee ih others, St. Peter’s became one O 
“whee Laie monuments to the genius of a 
Petionb ( enaissance architects, artists, and 
See ea the Color Portfolio). St. Peter’s 
oe eing the largest and most expen- 
hte. use of worship in western Europe, 

cost of its construction helped to spark 


the Protestant Reformation. 


WoMEN IN SCULPTURE Any A 
Ip 
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e 
sance sculpture and arch :) Made ; 
fully known. Even the ae €cture 10) Rey, 
a 
women 1 architectura| Ct Tole 
unclear. Architectur at f Noy, 
ie e and TOna, “ol 
considered male monopolic. ty, 8° ) 
those arts were even m 'eS ang 1. We 
pe 4 F O ti 
painting, It was impossible ¢ 
gain commissions to sculpt ‘Or fe 
ings. Most Renaissance me 4 design St 
women were not to be Bee 
expenditure of large sums of m, ed With 
supervision of male coin ated and, 
10n Wo he 


and others, Exteri k 
xterior of St. Peter’s, Vatican, Vatican State. Pearson Asset Library: 


ot until the nineteenth century that we 


on ; 
It A of female architects. 
he potential women sculptors were 


from the field by the fifteenth-century 
uirement that all sculptors be familiar 
hes the human anatomy, especially the 
Pils male. Sweaty sculptors’ workshops 
ere considered even less suitable for 
females than workshops that focused on 
other arts such as glassmaking or painting. 
oung women in the Renaissance found it 
ible to receive training as sculptors 


imposs 
even from the most supportive of males. 
Therefore, Michelangelo could offer 


Gofonisba Anguissola training in drawing 
and painting but not in architecture and 


sculpture. 


The Sounds of the Universe: 
Music 


Renaissance humanists also had a passion 
for music. Had not the revered Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras (sixth century 
B.c.£.) shown that harmony was the essen- 
tial component of the universe? Music was 
a critical ingredient of medieval worship 
‘from the Gregorian chants onward. The 
-Renaissance-Neoplatonist Marsilio Ficino 
‘had argued that music was a way to 
approach God and heal disease. Renais- 
sance courts relied heavily on musicians for 
entertainment and enrichment. Progressive 
humanist schools such as that of Vittorino 
da Feltre included music as part of the 
xperience. Musical instruments such as the 
lute, viol, flute, and harp were used pri- 
-Marily as accompaniment for songs and 
dances, Eventually, instrumental music also 
became popular, especially at civic festivals 
and public events, where trumpets, trom- 
bones, and oboes were used with great 
pettect 
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Francesco Landino (1325-1397 
blind organist of the church of San pote 
in Florence, was one of the greatest musi- 
cians of the early Renaissance. He was a 
skilled performer with the lute, recorder, and 
organ. He also wrote hundreds of madrigals 
(a complex, unaccompanied vocal piece) 
ballads, and other mostly secular ritusic, 
Landino also won fame as a humanist, phi- 
losopher, and mathematician. The cadential 
formula, Landino sixth, is named after him. 

Building on the growing reputation of 
Florence as a center for music, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici founded a School of Harmony that 
attracted musicians from all over Italy. 
Isabella d’Este brought many singers to her 
court at Mantua. She had learned to sing, 
play instruments, and appreciate music 
growing up at the court of her father, Duke 
Ercole, in Ferrara. He was an avid musical 
enthusiast. Ferrara’s reputation as a leading 
musical center continued into the late six- 
teenth century when the duke organized a 
group of “lady singers” in 1580, who proved 
to be the first professional female court 
musicians. One of them, the virtuoso singer 
and instrumentalist Tarquinia Molza 
(1542-1617), wrote arrangements for voice, 
lute, viol, and harp. Tragically, her composi- 
tions have all been lost, but the fashion for 
lady singers spread to Mantua, Rome, and 
elsewhere. Many cloistered women also 
wrote and performed music. 


GIOVANNI PALESTRINA (Cc. 1525-1594) 


Giovanni Palestrina was, arguably, the most 
talented composer of the sixteenth century. 
Josquin de Prez (c. 1440-1521), who also 
worked at the papal court for a time, would 
be considered Palestrina’s main competi: 
tion for that honor. Influenced by Flemish 
as well as Italian traditions, Palestrina spent 
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most of his life at various Data 
eventually becoming the papal of Ee 
director of the papal choir. There sey 
composed masses, motets (choral pit ie 
tions on a sacred text), madrigals, By ee 
tings for the biblical Song of Solomon. i : 
innovator, he brought to a head the cen y 
and-a-half development of polyphoni 
vocal counterpoint) music. 
inapaehity the Catholic Reformation 
and the Council of Trent, Palestrina later 
sought to purge his music of all secular ele- 
ments. His later compositions are not nearly 
as sensuous or as complex as his earlier 
ones, but they are still powerful expressions 
of the growing power of music. Papal Rome 
continued to be a great source of patronage 
for musicians long after the death of Palest- 


rina in 1594. 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI ( 1567-1643) 


Claudio Monteverdi was the seminal figure 
in the dramatic development of opera. Born 


in Cremona, he was attacheq 4 : 
ticated court of the Gonzagas ;,. Ms Sophie 
many years. There, Monteve,;, Ntug fe 
with the idea of combining singing 
dancing, and instrumental musi. e acting 
orate stage designs and Costumag . 
opera, Orfeo (Orpheus), Performed a fit 
tua in 1607, was based on an ancient 3 an. 
legend. It created a sensation and w Tee} 
lowed by other grandiose Open-air — fo 
tions. In 1613, Monteverdj toe Uc. 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice to Sei. 
master of music. He remained jn Venice 
the rest of his life, composing sacre d me 
operas, madrigals, and motets jn his pe 
monic style. His legacy continues flere : 
us even today. Renaissance Music, li 
other forms of Renaissance art, Was in nee 
inspired by efforts to recapture something 


of the ancient past. 


Chronology 


c. 1325-1397 Life of Francesco Landino. 
1377-1446 Life of Brunelleschi. 
c. 1381-1455. Life of Ghiberti. 

1386-1466 Life of Donatello. 

1396-1472 Life of Michelozzo 
Michelozzi. 

1401 Competition for the doors 
of the Baptistery of St. John 
in Florence. 

c. 1402-1472 Life of Leon Battista 
Alberti, 


1420 Brunelleschi begins work 
on the Florentine dome. 


¢. 1440-1521 _Life of Josquin de Prez, 

1444-1514 Life of Bramante, 

1475-1564 Life of Michelangelo. 

1500-1571 Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 

c. 1525-1594 Life of Giovanni Palestrina. 

1542-1617 Life of Tarquinia Molza. 

1567-1643 Life of Claudio Monteverdi. 

1568 Cellini begins composing 
his Autobiography. 
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Although northern Europe was not as ecO- 
nomically advanced or urbanized as Italy at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, It 
participated in and made valuable contr 
butions to the Renaissance. Oil painting, for 
example, was first developed in the Low 
Countries and spread to Italy in the fif- 
teenth century. Italian humanists and artists 
came north as diplomatic envoys, SeCte- 
taries, and university lecturers. Northerners 
went to Italy as university students and 
admirers of Italian culture. The Nuremberg 
artist Albrecht Diirer was typical of many 
northern artists who found travel necessary 
to learn from the work of the Italian mas- 
ters. Businesspeople went in both directions 
and helped spread the ideas of Renaissance 
humanism throughout Europe. As northern 
Europe became wealthier and more urban, 
it too immersed itself in Renaissance culture. 


The Economic Background 


Northern Europe was a land of small farm- 
ing villages, hundreds of small towns, a few 
large cities, and various territorial states. As 
in Italy, most people still worked the land 
but commercial life grew apace during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Northern 
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cities grew in size, primarily alon 
trade routes in the Low Countre Wate, 
Baltic coast, and along the , On the 
Danube rivers. Great Capitalist ¢ ang 
such as the Fuggers and Welsers i leg 
burg or the Kresses and Tuch Aupy 
g Uchers of Ny 

berg emulated the methods of ae 
colleagues in Italy and amassed co - 
able fortunes. South German towns band 

5 . eq 
together in the Swabian League to prot 
their trade caravans from robber kn; _ 
Elsewhere, individual entrepreneurs a 
as Jacques Coeur (1395-1456) in Franc 
made and lost great sums loaning money to 
the French king and supplying eastern lw. 
ury goods to the court. Coeur had also been 
arrested for coin clipping, later for poison- 
ing a royal mistress, and intriguing with the 
Ottomans. 

Trade in the Baltic and North Se 
regions was facilitated by a loose federation 
of about two hundred far-flung town 
known as the Hanseatic League, whose 
members included Bergen Bremen, Breslau, 
Bruges, Brunswick, Cologne, (race 
(Krakow), Danzig, Deventer, Dortmund, 
Hamburg, Kénigsberg, London, Liineber 
Magdeburg, Miinster, Novgorod, Osnab 
Reval, Riga, Stockholm, Thorn, and Vis" 
The German town of Ltibeck served a 


Nsider. 


tal because of its strategic location on 
Holstein isthmus that connected the 

and Baltic seas. The league concen- 
rated 00 trade in consumer goods of west- 
mm and northern Europe for the furs, 

Kimbers, 0FeS, and grains of northeastern 

gurope and Russia. 

Like Italy, northern Europe suffered the 
ravages of the Black Death in the fourteenth 
cently and saw its population gradually 
increase back to pre-plague levels by the 
ond of the sixteenth century. Europe, north 
of the Alps, also endured a long depression 
throughout much of the fifteenth century. 
Asits population grew and trade increased, 
northern and central Europe was poised to 
make its own substantial contributions to 

the movements known as the Renaissance 

and the Reformation. These movements, 

however, took place against a background 
of increasing social and religious tensions, 
political instability, and ferocious struggles 
for power between emerging national 
monarchies. 


capi 
the 


The Political World 


~ Incontrast to the small states of the Italian 
world, the drama of the Renaissance in 
northern Europe was acted out against a 
political background of large monarchies 
that had emerged from the decentralized, 
highly feudalized states of the Middle 
Ages. Northern monarchs were developing 
ater control over their mighty subjects by 
ying more on mercenary armies and less 
feudal levies. Royal bureaucracies and 
‘court systems had also expanded. As 
nal monarchies became stronger, they 
t to extend their influence and, often, 
borders as well. This contributed to 
ll of the duchy of Burgundy, which 
Not compete with the rising power of 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF BuURGUNDy 


The duchy of Bur 
free county of B 
Luxembourg, up 
Netherlands. Al 


gundy was made up of the 
urgundy (Franche-Comté) 
fy Neon and much of the 
ough scattered, Bu 

had rich farm land, Prosperous dtles ancl 
as Bruges, and a strategic location. Durin 

the half-century following the undid 
Years’ War, the dukes of Burgundy were 
among the richest and most Powerful princes 
in Europe. Philip the Good (t. 1419-1467) was 
a leading patron of the arts. Talen 
flocked to his court, inclu 
Dufay (1400-1475), the leading composer of 
the fifteenth century, Philip’s son, Charles 
the Bold (r. 1467-1477) sought to realize his 
father’s dream of an independent middle 
kingdom between France and the Holy 
Roman Empire. Toward that end, he con- 
quered the duchy of Lorraine in 1475 and 
secured claims to Guelders and Zutphen in 
the Netherlands. King Louis XI of France 

however, soon organized a coalition with 
Rhineland and Swiss towns against the 
Burgundians. During the fall of 1476, the 
Burgundians were defeated in a series of 
battles against the French and their allies. 
Finally, in January 1477, at the battle of 
Nancy, Charles the Bold was killed. Because 
he had no male heir, his French territories 
reverted to the French. Only the marriage of 
his daughter to Maximilian of Habsburg, son 
of Emperor Frederick II, prevented Franche- 
Comté and Flanders from also being gobbled 
up by France. Power politics in the Renais- 
sance could be a very dangerous game. 


ted artists 
ding Guillaume 


FRANCE UNDER FRANCOIS I (Rr. 1515-1547) 


The French kingdom emerged from the 
Hundred Years’ War as one of the strongest 
monarchies in Europe and twice launched 
major invasions of Italy in the late-fifteenth 
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century. With i 

Sn Ly He Bee eonaty louis X1 (1, 1461-108) 

way to becoming the largest Oe: oh its known as “the spider king,” succeeded not 

Europe with a population bane eae only in taking large sections of Burgundy 

and fifteen million. Although an n twelve but also in reducing the power of the Fren¢ 
2 me nobility. Ruthless, energetic, and able, he 


of the foundations for making 

aid ™ = corsstul Renaissance monarchy. 
Fran i Charles VIII (r. 1483-1498), was 
gen when Louis XI died. Weak in 
ofl y 4 and body, his capable older sister, 
of Beaujeau, took control of the gov- 

aa for seven years as regent. Although 

ly literate Charles finally took the reins 
pare'y from his sister, his major accom- 


r 
aaa was the ill-fated invasion of Italy 


in ek his premature death at age 
a enty-eight, the French throne passed to his 
‘. and rival, Louis of Orléans. Despite 
ie of his Italian invasion, Louis XII 
ue aged to enact a number of reforms 
a i: France. He saw himself as a benevo- 
jent “father of his people” and pursued 
state-building policies, which increased the 
ower of the crown at the expense of the 
nobility. Because Louis died without a son, 
the throne passed to his son-in-law Francois, 
duke of Angouléme of the Valois house, who 
launched an even more grandiose era of 
French history in 1515. He was an energetic 
young prince, who loved sensual pleasures, 
the hunt, and the joust. Determined to drive 
the Swiss out of Milan, Francois I made an 
alliance with the Venetians and crushed the 
Swiss at the battle of Marignano in Septem- 
ber 1515. Milan was returned to French con- 
trol, although Francois gave up all claims to 
Naples to avoid a continuation of the Italian 
wars and a confrontation with the Holy 
Roman Emperor Maximilian a year later. 
___ Inaddition to his aggressive efforts in 
foreign policy, the king was also an avid 
der of well-designed palaces and a great 
on of the arts. King Francois not only 
das Leonardo da Vinci’s last patron 
also supported French men and women 
etters. His sister, Marguerite, queen of 
Varre, was the author of the Heptameron 
1portant leader of humanists. Guil- 
Budé (1468-1540), a leading French 
ust and legal scholar, was made 
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secretary to the king and master of the rapidly 
growing royal library. Trained as a lawyer, 
Budé provided useful studies of the Roman 
law and coinage. His most important work 
Commentaries on the Greek Language, as 
published in 1529. He also persuaded the 
king to establish the College of France. 

Francois I ruled France with a strong 
hand, even reducing the power of the French 
church early in his reign. Although sympa- 
thetic to some of the religious reformers, he 
stayed loyal to the Roman Catholic Church 
and strengthened his ties with the Papacy. 
In foreign policy, the king continued his 
dynasty’s rivalry with England and the 
Habsburgs. A shrewd pragmatist, he was 
willing to make alliances even with the 
feared and reviled Ottomans to avoid being 
boxed in by his rivals in the west. For most 
Christian rulers of Europe, to ally them- 
selves with an Islamic state even for com- 
mercial and political reasons was equivalent 
to a pact with the devil. Francois was quite 
likely to put practical economic and dynastic 
considerations ahead of ethnic and religious 
prejudices. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY TUDORS 


Although defeated by France in the Hun- 
dred Years’ War and then racked by a civil 
war known as the War of the Roses, 
England made a considerable comeback 
during the reign of Henry VII (1485-1509). 
A determined monarch with a clear focus, 
Henry Tudor used the Court of Star Cham- 
ber to attack the feudal privileges of the 
nobility. Levying stiff fines and confiscating 
the property of recalcitrant nobles, the fru- 
gal Henry worked to build up the crown 
revenues. He encouraged foreign com- 
merce and demanded, from foreign mer- 
chants who enjoyed privileges in England, 
reciprocal privileges for English merchants. 
Henry also saw to it that a heavy duty was 
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Library. 


placed on the export of raw wool and 
woolen textiles, in order to promote the 
English manufacture. The Navigation Act 
of 1485 gave further encouragement to the 
development of the English merchant fleet. 
The act stipulated that wines from Bor- 
deaux, France, must be carried in English 
ships with English, Welsh, or Irish crews. 
King Henry VII worked well with Par- 
liament, which had gained the right to vote 
on personal property taxes, customs, and 
levies for war. Henry also made favorable 
marriages with the royal houses of Spain 
and Scotland. His oldest son, Arthur, was 
married to Catherine of Aragon ( 1485-1536), 
the daughter of Queen Isabella of Castile 
and King Ferdinand of Aragon. In 1499, 
Henry arranged to have his daughter 
Margaret (1489-1541) marry King James VI 
(r. 1488-1513) of Scotland. Although this 


_.¢e only led to a temporary ; 

Anglo-Scottish relations, it TrOVe, 

fhe foundations for the eventual ,, i 

the English and Scottish crowns. 
Henry VII's son, the talen ted 

ive Henry VIII (r. 1509-1547) ; ang 


ment in 
Tigh. 
On of 


m, whose in 
a Henry's older brother, Arthur, hae th 
ed 


of consumption in 1502. Henry Vy 4, 
arranged for his second son, Henry, io a 
arthur’s Widow. As king, Henry Vint. 
extravagance and military buildup soon a 
sip ated much of that hard-won Wealth 
Eager for military glory, young Henry viq 
in 1511 joined his father-in-law, Ferdinand of 
Spain, and Pope Julius I in the Holy Lea 

to drive the French out of Italy. In 1512p, 
allied with Spain and the Holy Roman 
Emperor Maximilian I against the French 
Leading an English army into France 
Henry VIII won the battle of Spurs and 
seized Tournal. Having been forsaken by 
his allies, the English king made peace in 
1514 with France, which agreed to pay an 
annual subsidy. 

The new French king, Francois |, 
renewed French aggression in Italy, taking 
rich Milan in 1515, as we have seen in the 
previous section. England supported Spain 
in the ensuing struggles between the Habs- 
burgs and the Valois. In 1522, England went 
to war with France. English campaigns in 
France in 1522 and 1523 accomplished little 
but proved exceedingly costly. Worried about 
the power of Charles V, Henry VIII made 
peace with Francois I in 1526. His new pro- 
French policy proved unpopular, and the 
king was unable to secure the finances from 
Parliament necessary to launch an attack on 
Charles V. By the end of the decade, the 
king had become enmeshed in domestic 
affairs, including his struggles to set aside 
Catherine of Aragon and secure a male heir, 
resulting in the English Reformation crisis. 
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ER ISABELLA AND FERDINAND 


pat UNP 

..¢ much of the Middle Ages, the 
puriné peninsula had been under 
baal control. As the Christians gradually 
Mus ed the Muslims into the single king- 
push of Granada in the south, they had 
dom a number of separate kingdoms. In 
49, the royal houses of two of the largest 
1467 h kingdoms were brought together 
| Ee marriage of Isabella of Castile 
Py 1504) and Ferdinand of Aragon 
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(1452-1516). Both were hij ge a 
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When the Parliament (Cortes) of 
Castile was summoned, the noble members 
were frequently not invited to attend; thus, 
Parliament became increasingly SU 
servient to the royal couple's wishes. The 
Cortes of Aragon, which was also ay 
nated by the nobility, was frequently 
ignored. Isabella and Ferdinand made 
greater use of separate administrati 
cils for Castile and Aragon, Ww 
controlled by crown-appoint 

To further increase the powe? of the 
crown and promote uniformity, 
the monarchs petitione 
establish the Holy Office © 
in 1478 for Castile. Five years later, it was 
extended into Aragon. The Inquisition ha 
been used in the Middle Ages as 4 tribunal 
to examine the faith Is of sus 
pected heretics. The 
large Islamic and Jewish population. 
Isabella was strongly pressure 
advisors to eliminate religious diversity as 
other European monarchies had tried to do 
from time to time. Jews were required to 
wear distinctive insignia and were forbid- 
den to live in certain areas. In March 1492, a 
royal edict ordered all Jews to convert to 
Christianity or leave. Thousands, many of 
them skilled artisans and_ professionals, 
emigrated. The Jews who converted and 
remained in Spain were closely supervised 
by the Inquisition. 

Even before the expulsion of the Jews, 
Isabella and Ferdinand had launched a cru- 
sade against the last Muslim stronghold, 
the kingdom of Granada. Isabella herself 
- donned armor and participated in some of 
the campaigns against the Muslims. By 
1490, the Christians had virtually sur- 
rounded the city of Granada. In January 
1492, the Muslim king surrendered the keys 
of the city to Isabella and Ferdinand. The 
terms of the surrender permitted Granada 


Spanish 


+6 its Islamic faith, }, 
overzealous church officials insti... 
policy of forced conversion. Man Sateg i 
jeft, put those who converted and te "Sling 
were often treated with great suspic 4 
postility, just as they were in Hoss 
arts of Furope. Tragically, Spain wae tee 
European monarchy to S Not 
whole populations. England, Brarige oe 
of the Holy Roman Empire and 
in expulsions. In those cage Algo 
ere almost exclusively Jews S; the 
Queen Isabella was so pleased y: 
ner victory OVE the Muslims and her pe 
sions of religious minorities that she ‘ 
the Genoese mariner Christopher Gohan 
ermission 0 sail and some help ioe 
urchasing three small ships (caravels) a 
his voyage of discovery and conques, 
Spain's conquests in the Americas brought 
in enormous wealth. The Machiavellian 
Ferdinand also extended Spanish influence 
from Sicily and Naples into other parts of 
Italy and added the kingdom of Navarre to 
the Spanish crown. 
Isabella sought to make Spain more of 
a Christian intellectual center. She assembled 
a large royal library of spiritual and secular 
books and commissioned the first Castilian 
grammar. The female scholar, Beatriz de 
Galindo (1473-1535), was brought from Italy 
to teach the queen Latin. Isabella personally 
supervised the education of her children, 
who, like the Tudor children in England, 


were well trained in foreign languages. 


maintain 


victims W 


THE Hoty ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Holy Roman Empire was the largest 
state in Europe, encompassing most of cen- 
tral Europe. Its roughly fifteen million 
inhabitants spoke a variety of languages 
ae dialects, though various forms 0 

erman predominated. In contrast to the 


monarchs of England, France, 
ereditary the Holy Roman emperors were 
and ofr elected by a powerful group of 
pions The electoral process had 
ee fixed in 1356 when the Emperor 
becom” IV of Luxembourg-Bohemia 
chan 1378) issued a written constitution 
wy ne empire known as the Golden Bull. 
for the terms of the Golden Bull, the arch- 
AS Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, the 
of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 


Ye 5 


| margrav 
alatine of the Rhine were to serve as impe- 


‘al electors and make up the first house of 
Imperial Parliament (Diet). 
The electoral princes were virtually 
; a Bo yereign in their own lands and could 
~ mint their own coins, among other privi- 
a Jeges. These privileges were reconfirmed in 
J frankfurt on the Main River at the election 
E of each new emperor. Because the empire 
was completely patriarchal, only males 
- could be elected as emperor or could serve 
"4s one of the seven electors. The second 
house of the Imperial Diet was made up of 
the nonelectoral princes. The third house 
was made up of representatives from the 
towns, who in 1489 finally got a vote in 
imperial affairs. Although the Holy Roman 
emperors had a great deal of prestige as 
cendants of such legendary monarchs as 
harlemagne and Otto I, they were, in fact, 
endent on their mighty subjects for spe- 
revenues and troops. There was no 
erial tax or standing army. 
In reality, the Holy Roman Empire 
-a loose confederation of over three 
dred virtually autonomous principali- 
d towns. During the Renaissance, the 
an house of Habsburg succeeded in 
its sons elected as Holy Roman 
s. Since 1273, nearly every emperor 
en a Habsburg, a dynasty that made 
nfluence felt throughout Europe by 
ordinary success in marrying 
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well. The Habsburgs followed the old 
motto: “Others may fight and die, thou 
happy Austria marry!” Among the many 
able Habsburg dynasts, few were as suc- 
cessful in playing the Marriage game as 
Maximilian I (r. 1493-1519), “an Odd little 
man, whose chin stuck out like a Shelf.” 

In 1491, Emperor Maximilian b 
negotiating a double-marriage treaty ith 
Isabella and Ferdinand of Spain. His da) ref 
ter, Margaret, married the Spanish hei 
Juan, while his son, Philip, married Jian‘< 
unstable sister, Juana. Although Juan 
shortly thereafter, Philip and Juana (lav. 
called the Mad) Produced a son, Charles 
who inherited Spain, Austria, and the 
inside track on his grandfather’s imperial 
title. A second grandson, Ferdinand, was 
engaged to the daughter, Anna, of King 
Vladislav of Hungary, thus adding Habs- 
burg claims to both Hungary and Bohemia. 

Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian 
attempted to strengthen the crown’s power, 
a move strongly resisted by German princes. 
He also opposed French advances in Italy 
and warded off French attempts to seize the 
Low Countries. The Swiss Confederation 
won its independence from imperial control 
in 1499, and Maximilian failed to mount a 
crusade against the Ottoman Turks. He was 
more successful as a patron of the arts, sup- 
porting such well-respected artists as 
Albrecht Diirer and Hans Burgkmair and 
such humanists as Johann Cuspinian and 
Conrad Peutinger. His own writings were 
mostly autobiographical in nature, such as 
his Theuerdank, which tells of his journey to 
claim Mary of Burgundy as his first wife. 
Few of his predecessors had written much 
more than their names on royal documents, 
although Frederick II (r. 1211-1250) did 
write a handbook on falconry. His political 
achievements would be overshadowed by 
the reign of his grandson Charles in the 
Holy Roman Empire and Spain. 
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SCANDINAVIA AND MARGARET 


OF DENMARK ‘ 
. Denmars, 
The Scandinavian countries e opulo 118 
Norway, and Sweden were not wat ey did 
as the monarchies to the south, : 


va? ower during 
achieve a degree of apes: | of Denmark 


e reign of the able Marga So 
ae), Margaret was a baler ie 
surviving daughters of is mane! 
(1340-1375), the aggressive ee ae 
She was betrothed at age seven aS 
Haakon of Norway as part of pe ae 
When Margaret was seventeen, S : seer 
son, Olaf (1370-1387). After her fa 


death in 1375, the leading rare = 
as regent for her son because J a 
impressed with her intelligence an aes 
manding presence and felt the nee HE 
stability. The choice was also approved by 
the Hanseatic League, the powerful trading 
association that linked two hundred towns 
throughout the Baltic and North Sea 
regions and northern Germany. League 
officials figured that the unification of the 
Norwegian and Danish thrones would be 
good for business, and they were right. 
Queen Margaret proved a talented 
and assertive ruler; when her husband and 
then her son died, both the Danish and Nor- 
wegian kingdoms named her their sover- 
eign for life. In 1389, she added Sweden to 
her realm and created the Union of Kalmar, 
which provided for separate institutions in 
all three kingdoms but unified them under 
her authority. Styled “the lady king” by her 
subjects, Margaret succeeded in curbing the 


usher- 


FASTERN EUROPE 


ope was dominated by th, 
Eastern Timicbs, followed by that. oit°at 


of a ans. In the second half of the fig the 
Otto : 


century, I 
peat power of the feudal Magnatee 
held a m and the arts. His capita] don 
Cee one of the most brilliant COurts a 
Bee outside of Italy. Much of his Wor, 
ue F andone Byte)” Weak PUCCEsgo 
Vladislav Il of Bohemia, who tesideg in 
bein Site the considerable talents ie 
King Casimir IV (r. 1447-1492), the Polish 
monarchy also struggled In the fifteenth, 
century. Casimir did succeed IN gaining 4 
port on the Baltic and reducing some Of the 
power of the feudal barons. Wars With both 
the Russians and the Ottomans, however 
led to a breakdown of royal authority. The 
noble-dominated national Diet became the 
supreme legislative organ of SOvernment 
and had a hard time coming Up with sen. 
sible policies. Incessant wrangling among 
the elite resulted in continued Misery for 
the Polish peasantry, who were bound to the 
soil by an act of the Polish Diet in 1511. This 
was at a time when serfdom had almost 


completely vanished in the West. 


Russa 


3 : fat (1462-1505) threw off the 
© and abolished tribute. Ivan 
. a aa Novgorod in the north and 
Oland and Lithuania. Preferring 


intrigue to war, the tall and 
ae g Ivan achieved a great deal 
: ee bloodshed. Not only 


e also married his son to the 
e; the last Byzantine emperor. This 
, allowed him to claim the vacant 
martiaB " rone for his dynasty. Ivan also 
ach powers of his nobility and 
voned the institutions of his govern- 
‘epite the improved organization 
Bn of the Muscovite state, the 
Bice still not strong enough to 
major players in the ruthless world 
“ae power politics. 
rf Mongol position as the great east- 
eat was replaced by the Ottomans, 
conquered most of the Balkan 
ate in the fourteenth century. In 
med the Conqueror took Con- 
the last bastion of the old 
in the East and one of the 
cities in the world. After that, the 
yHomans conquered Greece, then 
venja, Herzegovina, and Albania. 


ol ht the Ottomans for control of 
ec. Cha 1d its trade empire. Sultan 
1520) overran Syria, Palestine, 
control of the eastern 
the powerful Ottomans 
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duties imposed by the Ottom 
overland traders Was the pr 
by the Venetians, who in tu 


my he Upon Arab 
ofit demanded 
™M sold their car. 
Mediterranean to 


and Percent were 
'c€s such as cinna- 
ome spices Were 


not unusual for valued sp 
mon, cloves, and Pepper. 
literally worth more th 
silver. All this led to a feveri 
bypass the Mediterranean ae eae 5 
markets of Asia directly by sea, = 
The creation of the European Overseas 
empire was greatly facilitated by the deci- 
sions of the Ming Emperors of China } 
focus on defending their vast empire fro i 
the fierce Mongol attacks. At the besiretin’ 
of the fifteenth century, the Ming Yon 
emperor (r. 1403-1424) had sent seven ye : 
naval expeditions into the Indian wae 
and the Persian Gulf. These Voyages were 
led by Admiral Zheng He (1371-1433) a 
Muslim from southwestern China. Zhen 
He's fleet reached what was later called the 
Philippines, the east coast of Africa, and the 
Red Sea. These expeditions did not make a 
profit, but they would have made China a 
great maritime and trading power had the 
program continued. The decision of later 
Ming emperors, after the death of Zheng 
He, and the Yongle emperor to concentrate 
on their land empire opened the door for 
ambitious European princes such as Henry 
the Navigator of Portugal (1394-1460). 


HENRY THE NAVIGATOR AND PorRTUGUESE 
EXPLORATION 


Although small in size and population, Por- 
tugal took the lead in the European race to 


_ the Orient. After fighting the Moors in 
North Africa, Prince Henry the Navigator, 
the third son of the king of Portugal, 
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_ame obsessed with finding a new route 
Pend Africa to Asia. He established a 
| co for mariners at Sagres Castle, near 
see uthwest tip of Portugal. From there, 
| venry sent out annual expeditions south- 

"4 along the west coast of Africa begin- 
in about 1418. His mariners returned 
th observations about the winds, currents, 
op les, geography, and astronomical read- 
; they had made on their voyages. This 
“formation Was evaluated by Henry’s staff 
assed on to succeeding generations of 
aphers, navigators, and ocean pilots. 
mariners also benefited from better 
einvention of the magnetic compass, 
es, and the ability to sail against the 
wind (tacking). 

" By the time of Prince Henry’s death in 
his mariners had reached the western- 
bulge of West Africa at Cape Verde. In 
artholomew Dias rounded the 
tip of Africa, soon to be christened 
ap . of Good Hope by the jubilant 
ou e king. Using information from 
age in 1498, twenty-nine-year-old 
id knight of the Order of Santiago 
Vh a Gama (1469-1524) succeeded in 
“reaching | icut, on the southwest coast of 


3 vith a fleet of four ships. Da Gama’s 


of very sick mariners, da 
cargo of pepper and gems 
times the cost of the expedi- 
from da Gama’s second 


ed trade with people on the 
Africa, greatly encouraged 
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ess of these expeditions, 
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and Indian warriors, however 
bloodier than da Gama’s. Cabral’s V 
was considered a great success by ihe 3 a 
tuguese because he had returned with A 
cargoes of drugs, jewels, Spices, and wood ; 
Arab and Muslim merchants ye 
alarmed at the European incursion ce 
their trading empire. In February 1509 : 
Portuguese fleet of twenty vessels deiasiel 
a combined Egyptian-Turkish-Arab fleet of 
one hundred vessels off the island of Diu on 
the northwest coast of India. The Por- 
tuguese had boldly struck into the center of 
the enemy fleet and nullified the Muslim 
advantage in numbers. Most of the Muslim 
fleet was destroyed, and the Europeans 
were never seriously challenged on the sea 
toad to India again. European ships had 
become three-masted and larger than ever 
before (400-1000 tons) and were better 
armed than most of their opponents by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Advances 
in ship-rigging, naval architecture and con- 
struction, and bronze cannons would give 
Europeans a large advantage over the rest 
of the world for the remainder of the 
Renaissance. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (1451-1506) 


The initial financial success of the es 
ith India, an 

tuguese in opening trade with } 

by 1513 with a small part of China through 

the mouth of the Canton River, led other 
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Sixteenth-century sailing ship, Woodcut. 
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European monarchs to become interested in 
sponsoring their own voyages of discovery: 
In 1492, Queen Isabella of Castile helped the 
mariner Christopher Columbus (Colon) 
obtain three many-sailed small ships (car- 


avels) and ninety men for his own voyage 
f£ a wool worker in 


of discovery. The son 0 
the port city of Genoa, Columbus had lett 
weaving to become an itinerant mariner, 
working on ships that plied the Mediterra- 
nean and the coast of West Africa. After he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Lagos, 
Portugal, when he was twenty-five, he 
found his way to Lisbon, where one of 
his brothers had a map-making business. 
Columbus then married Dona Filipa de Per- 
estrelo, the daughter of a prominent ship 
owner. This fortunate marriage helped 
make his career by providing him with 
valuable connections and a dowry. 

After years of sailing, interviews with 
veteran navigators, and an intensive study 
of the existing travel and geographical liter- 
ature, Columbus became convinced that 
Asia was far closer than most people 
believed. He theouized that it could be 


his immersion in mystj eNce 
ee ame to Believe i a : 
cial man of destiny who ee Was ; 
oF jched by God. After failing to interes 
Pamiguese Ming in is plans in tthe 
next approached ie Stee 
S of 


Columbus 
d Aragon with his “sma 
Wor] q 


Castile ane 
sheory:” His proposals were studieg 
Serj. 


ously, put as Isabella and Fer ct ee 
preoccuple by their war with the Musy 
of Granada, they avoided making a §,,.'° 
cial commitment. The kings lian: a 
England also turned him down. Finall nd 
the throes of exultation after the fall 2 
Granada, Queen Isabella of Castile agre of 
to sponsor his voyage, partly as an act : 
piety. Columbus's religious zeal had made 
favorable impression upon the queen, a 

On August 9, 1492, Columbus's smal] 
fleet of three, 


Cre 


small caravels set sail from 
Palos. Thirty-three days later, he made 
landfall somewhere in the Bahamas. He 
encountered a gentle people with “hand- 
some bodies and good faces,” whom he 
attempted to convert to Christianity. After 
exploring coastlines in what is present-day 
Cuba and Haiti, Columbus established a 
small settlement with thirty-nine of his crew 
and sailed back to Spain. There, he was 
given a warm welcome, but the Portuguese 
asserted that what Columbus had found 
was theirs because of their earlier efforts at 
exploration. Queen Isabella appealed to 
Pope Alexander VI. The worldly Borgia 
pope issued several papal bulls that con- 
firmed that whatever discoveries Colum- 
bus had made belonged to the crown of 
Castile. He also drew an imaginary line of 
demarcation between the competing claims, 
which became the basis of later negotiations 
between Spain and Portugal. 
. ee triumphant Columbus returned 
ee e “Indies” witha fleet of seventeen ship 

over 1,500 sailors, soldiers, churchme™ 


Portrait of Christopher Columbus. Pearson 


Fducation, 


cials. Even some Spanish gentlemen 
were eager 0 make their fortunes and serve 
Cod in the so-called New World. On 
November 27, 1493, they reached Haiti only 
to discover that the European outpost had 
heen destroyed by disease and attacks from 
some of the native peoples, who had grown 
hostile in response to the violence of the 
Spanish and their demands for gold. A sec- 
ond settlement was established while 
Admiral Columbus went off on a search for 
the Asian mainland. Although Columbus 
never did find Asia, he did explore many of 
the West Indian islands. In 1498, Columbus 
made his third voyage of discovery to find 
his colony on Haiti in turmoil. He was 
amested by the royal commissioner and 
felurned to Spain in chains with his two 
i Queen Isabella freed him and 
oo to make a fourth voyage in 
ara a a sie along the coast of 

ae ca trying desperately to find 
ae the Asian Siinlard A 


and offi 


Having survived mutini 


the natives, and shipwreck. a eS, Wars with 


disappointed 
ned to Spain 


a 
half later. Among his mixed ve 
e 


beginning of t ; 
pean te a pas ca Central 
eral Amerindians with him a back Sev- 
voyage, to impress the Spanish 'c his first 
later thought to use the Native court. He 
as slave laborers in the new] pebeatien 
territories. His royal patron Ou feececed 
disagreed and soon forbade a sabella 
native inhabitants and declared the sale of 
direct subjects of the crown of aay to be 
ordered her colonial governors to i eae 
and Christianize the “Indians.” ee 
also allowed the Spaniards the right ane 
lect tributes from the indigenous ls 
and use them as laborers. Estate fetes 
chartered by the crown, were to care for i ‘ 
Amerindians’ spiritual and physical ae 
Even this paternalistic policy, however 
proved impossible to enforce on acres 
over three thousand miles from Spain, espe- 
cially after the queen’s death in 1504, The 
actual treatment of the Native Americans 
by most of the Spanish colonizers was often 
extremely brutal even after their replace- 
ment as plantation workers by imported 
slaves from Africa. 

Although Columbus was not the first 
European to come to the Americas, few had 
come from the early-eleventh-century voy- 
ages to Greenland and North America by the 
Norse led by Eric the Red and Leif Ericson. 
Other Europeans followed in Columbus's 
wake, bringing wide-scale plagues and 
destruction to the Native Americans— 
forever changing the world. Among Renais- 
sance European explorers was the Florentine 
geographer and cartographer Amerigo 
Vespucci (1451-1512), who sailed to the New 
World in 1497, 1499, 1501, and to Spain in 
1503. Vespucci realized that what Columbus 
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OTHER EUROPEAN EXPLORERS 


: i Caboto (John 
In 1497 and 1498, Giovanni VI 
Cabot) of Venice, chartered by ad pee a 
of England, explored the coas eee 
America from Labrador to Mary 2 ete 
voyages became the basis for nes oe 
claim to North America, as Lae i 
monarchies greedily vied with pene: 4 by 
lay claim to the lands long since settle 
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519 the brave but arrogan, Porgy 
1 in Ferdinand Magellan s gn 
ca ded west with five ships ;,, the oe 5 
spain. Sailing through the strait thay. “0 
Eis name at the tip of South oy 
Allan's surviving Ships and a 

dured endless hardships in cr cs ss 
Pacific Beet Whey teached the iSlang te 
Guam in March 1521 and later the Phi 
ines. Unwisely intervening litany > 
ei civil war, Magellan Was kille dh ni 
Ee 
globe and returned to Seville With Chie 
surviving crew members. 


ist Voyage 1499 
SUCCessive Voyages 1493-1504 


Day BS £0 Asia 1509-1514 
“I Cano 1519-1899 


the spanish Conquest of the 
Americas: Cortés 


the same year that Magellan’s crew 
an its monumental journey around the 
‘ld, the Spanish adventurer and con- 
Fetadot, Hernan Cortés (1485-1547), left 
a with 530 armed men and one woman, 
teen pieces of artillery, sixteen horses, 
eleven ships for the eastern coast of 
: rt ent-day Mexico. Cortés came from 
p odest origins in Medellin, Castile, and 
had sailed to Santo Domingo in 1504 to 
: ek his fortune after working for a number 
years as a notary. He joined Diego 
4zquez in the conquest of Cuba and then 
orked as his secretary when Velazquez 
as appointed governor. Given land in 
ba, Cortés left the employ of the gover- 
r while planning for even better things 
to come. He was determined to conquer 
the vast Aztec (Mexico) Empire, which 
sprawled over 250,000 square miles. After 
iF ghting several battles, he established a 
base in the summer of 1519 at what became 
the important port of Vera Cruz on the east- 
em coast. Cortés then journeyed inland 
toward the heart of the Aztec Empire in 
central Mexico, fighting several battles 
along the way and attempting to force 
Christianity upon the native peoples. Deter- 
d “to conquer this land or die,” the 
Stiians were appalled by the ritual 
sacrifices commonly practiced in 
because it was believed that such 
vere necessary to save the world. 
down skull racks and toppled 
of gods and replaced them with 
images of the Virgin Mary. 
ortés was militarily successful against 
numbers of Amerindians because 
ts usually fought to wound, not 
on, the artillery, gunpowder and 
ns, horses, and ruthlessness of 
S gave them a great advantage 
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some thought Cortés was @ Teturning god 
human lord. Cortés’s 


Aztec dialects. She a 
and an advisor, wh 
to him. 

His force of abou 
Castilians was joined by 
Rear. nd other former Subjects of the 

; grown tired of Paying trib- 
ute. Cortés made a peaceful entry into the 
huge island city of Tenochtitlan, Which he 
described as the most beautiful city on earth. 
It was also one of the largest with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000 people. Tenochtitlan 
was filled with elaborate palace complexes 
and several massive Pyramids. Like the 
Mayans before them, the Aztecs were also 
accomplished architects, engineers, mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers. 

Although Cortés had been welcomed 
into Tenochtitlan, as was the custom of a 
region that stressed hospitality to all visitors 
no matter how threatening, he treacherously 
took Emperor Montezuma II captive. Mon- 
tezuma was a gifted diplomat, religious 
leader, and warrior, but he was ill-prepared 
to deal with such ruthless invaders whose 
customs differed so greatly from any he had 
experienced. Highly religious, Montezuma 
was also done in by his belief that Cortes 
had come in fulfillment of an ancient 
prophecy predicting doom for the Aztecs. 
While Cortés had to leave Tenochtitlan to 
intercept a rival Castilian army, his ae 
ing men, fearing an attack, ceca oe 
numbers of Aztecs during a major rellgic 

d inflicted heavy casualties. 
ceremony an 10 defeated his 
When Cortés returned, having 


istress 
O was completely loyal 


t three hundred 
Over a thousand 
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rivals, he found himself and his : 
allies under siege. Montezuma W@ 
trying to restore order, an 
followers were forced to flee th aiati 
July 1, 1520. His local allies stayed loy 


from Cuba, which allowed them 

eee r of 1521 
the Aztec capital in the summe letely 
after ferocious fighting, almost comp’© Fis 
destroying the wondrous terraced Sai 
the process. The Aztecs had been sever a 
weakened by an outbreak of smallp 
brought by the Spanish. 

Ah. the fall of its capital, the ee 
the Aztec Empire soon fell to its Spanis 
and Native American conquerors. Cortes 
sent out other expeditions to conquer the 
remains of Mexico as far south as Panama. 
His lieutenant, Pedro de Alvarado 
(c. 1485-1541), was especially brutal. A 
Dominican friar from Seville, Bartolomé de 
Las Casas (1476-1566), the first priest to be 
ordained in the New World, reported that 
Alvarado and his troops “advanced killing, 
ravaging, burning, robbing, and destroying 
the country.”* The sophisticated Mayas and 
others were thus subdued with great vio- 
lence, and most of their written books were 
destroyed as “seed of the devil.” Alvarado, 
the ruthless conqueror of Ecuador and 
Guatemala, became the latter’s governor 
from 1530 to 1534. 

In direct contrast to Alvarado’s sys- 
tematic cruelty, Las Casas attempted to 
improve the condition of the Native Ameri- 
cans. He took up their cause in a series 
of books, pamphlets, and sermons, includ- 
ing his highly influential History of the 
Indies. Although some of his Statistics 
and accounts are exaggerated, Las Casas 
because of his friendship with Emperor 
Charles V, had a significant impact on try- 
oe - cueleme Some of the worst featuras 

mualzation. Although La 


Sa.€ 
advocated the importation of Afric = 


an slaves 


Indian 
killed 
4 iS 
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e city on 


: ts 
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ace the Amerindians as 
8 Beis repent even that fe 
almost all of his Bmertation, he A LiL, 
sHiat Christianity was “the one “Ue 
ion,” which all Native America,,, a teh. 
Fcept ee er A righ , 
.e the New World. 
niz As for Hernan Cortés, he a 
all recalled to Spain in 1528 after i “Nty, 
of incessant quarreling among vant 
Spanish colonial officials. He later 4. Ou 
Sac in Spain, seeking rein 


jevances against the crown Offic 
ds 


h 
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ad replaced him in Mexico, 


would later be eulogized by the Francigc® 
missionary Girolamo Mendieta asa Moat 
who had led the “Indians” from j dol, 8 
the blessings of Christianity, just as "4 
biblical Moses had led his People oy : 
Egypt to the promised land. For Men diet 
Cortés helped to counterbalance the “evi 
work” of Martin Luther, who had Ee 
thousands of souls to perish by his splinter. 
ing of the church. Cortés, as a true Christian 
soldier, had aided the Franciscans jn their 
mass conversions of Native Americans 
According to Mendieta, these gains in the 
New World would hopefully outweigh the 
losses to Protestantism in the Old World. 


FRANCESCO PIZARRO (Cc, 1475-1541) 


The treasure stolen from Mexico was sup- 
plemented by that gained by the adven- 
turer Francisco Pizarro’s attacks against the 
Inca Empire of Peru. The illegitimate, illiter- 
ate son of an infantry colonel, Pizarro had 
nei been Part of Cortés’s expedition to Mex- 
1co but had later joined Balboa when he 
Puneved to the Pacific, In 1525, Francisco 
one led an expedition down the west 
ie of South America, only to be neatly 

Ped out by native peoples. Two years 


I 
| ater, he attempted to conquer the powerful 


: ut failed when a majority of his men 
at the island of Gallo near the 


y for permission to launch yet 
Une ult on Peru. 
re aa Pizarro and his small force of 
- ‘undred infantry and sixty cavalry 
‘hed the encampment of the Inca ruler 
3 alpa, who was locked in a bitter 
1. for the throne with his half-brother. 
‘ng the more sophisticated Cortés, 
ame idnapped and ransomed the Inca 
used him to control his people. The 
informed the Inca leader: 


nqueror 


ke shies an insult that you have 
feated and taken prisoner.... 
iquered greater kingdoms than 
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aber, the conquerors were in 
; e sophisticated and well- 
ed Ir a capital of Cuzco, a city of 
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Later, Pizarro sent his ]; 
exploring, south into ah ve 
New Granada. Fierce stry ‘is North to 
spoils eventuall peg Ovct the 
y broke out, and Pp; 
and hundreds of his followers di d Poa 
fighting. Greed had trium hed ar hee 
motivations. Be ee 
The conquest of Mexi 
exico 
helped spark a boom in the Hilboea fet: 
omy that lasted throughout the abet 
century. Commodities such as cacao Mae 
dyes, potatoes, silver spices, su qe 
i ; 4 , Sugar, tea, and 
vanilla poured into Europe i 
pe in much greater 
amounts than ever before. New products 
from the Americas, such as corn, potatoes 
chocolate, coffee, tomatoes, pineapple, a4 
tobacco, were introduced into Europe for 
the first time. The Europeans brought sug- 
arcane, chickpeas, wheat, cows, sheep, and 
reintroduced horses to the Americas, which 
completely changed the lifestyles of many 
groups of Native Americans. Horses gave 
the peoples of the plains increased nobility, 
and they enhanced their ability to hunt the 
buffalo. 

Tragically, lethal diseases were also 
exchanged. Syphilis became widespread 
in Europe following the return of Colum- 
bus, and smallpox, measles, and typhus 
decimated millions of Amerindians. The 
brutal African slave trade resulted in the 
deaths of millions more. Even those who 
survived the dislocations and deaths 
brought by the wars of conquest, coloniza- 
tion, and the trafficking in human flesh suf- 
fered enormously. The world would never 
be the same or as large again. European 
arms had triumphed, but at a horrible 


human cost. 
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